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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Observations on the Mussulmauns of India, 
&c. &c. By Mrs. Meer Hassan Ali. 2 vols. 
8vo. London, 1832. Parbury and Co. 

TueEreE is none of the trade of authorship in 

this publication. The writer seems to have 

given Christian faith and herself to a true be- 
liever in Mahomet; and thus to have had 
access to many familiar eastern scenes, to which 
male travellers and historians would aspire at 
their peril. In these, praised be the petticoat, 
she is admirable; and therefore, without a word 
of the well-known tragedy of Hassan and Ho- 
sein, and the public observances in memory 
thereof, we will go at once into the. private 
apartment of the less obvious disciples of the 

She-ah Mahometans. 

“ The ladies celebrate the returning season 
of Mahurrum with as much spirit and zeal as 
the confinement in which they exist can pos 
sibly admit of. There are but few, and those 
chiefly princesses, who have emaum-baarahs at 
command within the boundary of the zeenah- 
nah: the largest and best apartment in their 
establishment is therefore selected for the pur- 
pose of an emaum-baarah, into which none but 
females are admitted, excepting the husband, 
father, son, or brother of the lady, who, having 
on this occasion full liberty to invite her female 
acquaintance, those who are her nearest male 
relatives even are not admitted until previous 
notice is given, in order that the female guests 
may secrete themselves from the sight of these 
relatives of their hostess. In commemorating 
this remarkable event in Mussulmaun history, 
the expressions of grief manifested by the la- 
dies are far greater, and appear to me more 
lasting, than with the other sex; indeed, I 
never could have given credit to the extent of 
their bewailings, without witnessing, as I have 
done for many years, the season for tears and 
sag grief return with the month of Ma- 

urum. In sorrowing for the martyred 
emaums, they seem to forget their private 

Briefs : the bereavement of a beloved object 

even is almost overlooked in the dutiful re- 

membrance of Hasan and Hosein at this pe- 
riod ; and I have had opportunities of observing 
this triumph of religious feeling in women who 
are remarkable for their affectionate attach- 
ment to their children, husbands, and parents. 

They tell me, We must not indulge selfish 

Sorrows of our own, whilst the prophet’s family 

alone have a right to our tears.’ The religious 

zeal of these people is evinced, likewise, in a 

stern, systematic line of privations during the 

period of Mahurrum. No one is obliged by 
any law or command: it is voluntary absti- 
hence on the part of each individual: they 
impose it on themselves, out of pure pity and 
= for their emaums’ well-remembered 
erings. Every thing which constitutes 
luxury, or even convenience, at other 

times, on these occasions are rigidly laid aside. 
h and the charpoy, (ihe two de- 

bedsteads in general use), on which 

love to lounge for some hours in, 








the day and night, are removed from their 
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me and, in‘lieu of this comfort, they 
take r rest on a common date mat, on the 
floor.. “The musnud, and all its cushioned 
laxuries, give place, on this occasion, to the 
simply matted floor. - The indulgence in choite 
dainties, at other tims so necessary to their 
happiness, is now foregone, and their meal 
limited, throughout Mahurrum, to the coarsest 
food, such as barley-bread, rice and peas boiled 
together (called kutcher), without even the 
usual additions to make it palatable ketcherie, 
as ghee, salt, pepper, and spices ; these ingre- 
dients being considered by the zealous females 
too indulgent and luxurious for humble mourn- 
ers during Mahurrum. The pawn leaf, another 
luxury of no small moment to Asiatic tastes, 
is now banished for the ten days’ mourning. 
A very poor substitute has been adopted, in thet 
mixture described at the gentleman’s assembly ; 
it iscalled goattur. The truth is, their health 
would suffer from any long disuse of tobacco- 
leaf, lime, and a bitter gum, which are in gene- 
ral use with the pawn. The latter is of a 
warm aromatic nature, and imparts a fine fla- 
vour to the other ingredients; but as it is con- 
sidered a great indulgence to eat pawn, they 
abstain from it altogether during Mahurrum. 
The mixture, they say, is only allowed for 
health’s sake. When visitors call on the Mus- 
sulmaun ladies at Mahurrum, the guattur is 
presented on trays, accompanied by bags — 
embroidered in silver and gold, of many dif- 
ferent shapes and patterns, mostly their own 
work and invention : they are called buttooah 
and jhaumdanies. The variety of ornaments, 
which constitute the great delight of all classes 
of females in India, are entirely laid aside, 
from the first hour of Mahurrum until the 
period for mourning concludes. I never heard 
of any people so thoroughly ‘attached to orna- 
ments as the females of India are generally. 
They are indulged in this foible—pardonable it 
may be—by their hushands and parents. The 
wealthiness of a family may often be judged 
by a single glance at the principal lady of the 
zeenahnah, who seldom omits doing honour to 
her husband by a full display of the precious 
metals, with a great variety of gems or jewels, 
on ordinary occasions. The men, of all ranks, 
are proud of their wives’ finery; even the 
poorest hold in derision all ornament that is 
not composed of sterling metal, of which they 
seem excellent judges. The massy chains of 
gold or silver, the solid bangles for the arms 
and ancles, the nut (nose-ring) of gold wire, on 
which is strung a ruby between two pearls, 
worn only by married women ; the joshun (arm- 
let), of silver or gold, often set with precious 
stones; the many rings for the fingers, thumbs, 
and toes, form the daily dress of a lady. But 
I must not digress further. These are all re. 
moved from the person as soon as the moon is 
seen, when the first day of Mahurrum com- 
mences ; the hair is unloosed from its usual 
confinement, and allowed to flow in disorder 
about the person ; the coloured pyjaamahs and 
deputtahs are removed, with every other article 





of their usual costume, for a suit that, with 
them, constitutes mourning. Some choose 
black, others gray, slate, or green, and the 
Widow wears white from the day her husband 
dies. A widow never alters her style of dress ; 
neither does she wear a single ornament during 
her widowhood, which generally lasts with her 
life. I never heard of one single instance, 
during my twelve years’ residence amongst 
them, of a widow marrying again. They have 
no law to prohibit it; and I have known some 
ladies, whose affianced husbands died before the 
marriage was concluded, who preferred a life of 
solitude and prayer, although many other over- 
tures were made. Many of the rigidly zealvus 
among the females mortify themselves by wear- 
ing their suit of mourning during the ten 
days, without changing. he dress is worn 
next the skin, and, in very warm weather, 
must be comfortless after the first day: but so 
itis; and so many are the varieties of self- 
inflicted privations at this period, that my letter 
might be filled with the observations I have 
made. I cannot, however, omit to mention 
my old woman-servant (ayah), whose mode of 
abstinence, in remembrance of Hosein, is rigidly 
severe. My influence does not prevail in dis- 
suading her, although I fear the consequences 
to her health will be-seriously felt if she persist 
in the fulfilment of her self-imposed trial. This 
poor old creature resolves on not allowing one 
drop of water, or any liquid, to pass her lips 
during the ten days’ mourning ; as she says, 
* her emaum, Hosein, and his family, suffered 
from thirst at Kraabaallah, why should such a 
creature as she is be indulged with water ?’ 
This shews the temper of the people generally ; 
my ayah js a very ignorant old woman, yet she 
respects her emaum’s memory.” 

The whole account of these Mahometan 
ceremonies is interesting, though the proces. 
sions, &c. are Jess curious than the female in- 
terior observances. The annexed paints an 
effect of the superstition. v 

“ The Najoomee are men generally with some 
learning, who, for their supposed skill in as- 
trology, have, in all.ages since Mahumud’s 
death, been more or less courted and venerated 
by the Mussulmaun people ;—I should say, 
with those who have not the fear of God 
stronger in their hearts than the love of the 
world and its vanities ;—the really religious 
people discountenance the whole system and 
pretended art of the astrologer. ‘It is wonder- 
ful the influence a Najoom acquires in the 
houses of many great men in India ;—wher- 
ever one of these idlers is entertained, he is the 
oracle to be consulted on all occasions, whether 
the required solution be of the utmost im- 
portance, or the merest trifling subject. I 
know those who submit, with a childlike do- 
cility, to the Najoom’s opinion, when their 
better reason, if allowed to sway, would decide 
against the astrologer’s prediction. If Najoom 
says it is not proper for Nuwaub Sahib, or his 
Begum, to eat, to drink, to sleep, to take’medi- 
cine, to go from home, to give away or accept 
a gift, or any other action which human reasou 
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is the best guide to decide upon, Najoom has 
said it, and Najoom must be right.. Najoom 
can make peace or war, in the family he over- 
rules, at his pleasure ; and many are the houses 
divided against themselves by the wicked influ- 
ence of a bad man, thus exercising his crafty 
wiles over the weakness of his credulous mas- 
ter.” 

Connected with the foregoing, though of a 
musical tenour. 

*¢ Amongst the many varieties of native mu- 
sical instruments I have seen in India, the 
kettle-drum is the most simple and singular, 
which I will take the liberty of describing :— 
It is of well-baked earth, moulded in the usual 
way, and very similar in shape to those of the 
Royal Horse Guards. A globe of the common 
size, divided into exact halves, would be about 
the dimension and shape of a pair of Indian 
manufacture ; the parchment is strained over 
the open mouth, with a thin hoop to fix it 
firm ; the slightest pressure with the fingers 
on this hoop draws it into tune. The sim- 
plicity of this accompaniment to the human 
voice, when touched by the fingers, very much 
in the way Europeans use the tambourine, is 
only to be appreciated by those who have been 
long acquainted with the sound. The only 
time when it is beaten with sticks is when 
used as dunkahs, before the king and queen, 
on their appearing in public—a sort of alarum 
to warn obstructing hackeries, or carriages, to 
move out of the way. I have occasionally ob- 
served a singular mode of imitating the sound 
of cavalry going over hard ground, adopted in 
the processions of great men on the tenth of 
Mahurrum ; the contrivance is called chuckee, 
and composed of ebony, or some equally hard 
wood, the shape and size of a pocket globe, 
divided into halves; each person, having the 
pair, beats.them with a particular tact on the 
flat surface, so as to produce the desired sound 
of horses galloping: and where from fifty to a 
hundred men, or more, are engaged in this per- 
formance, the resemblance may be easily con- 
ceived.” 

Another Mahometan picture has some new 
traits. 

‘*¢ When a death occurs in a Mussulmaun fa- 
mily, the survivor provides dinners on the third, 
seventh, and fortieth days succeeding, in me- 
mory of the deceased person ; these dinners are 
sent in trays to the immediate relatives and 
friends of the party,—on which sacred occasion 
all the poor and the are sought to 
share the rich food provided. The like cus- 
toms are observed for Hosein every year. The 
third day offering is chiefly composed of sugar, 
ghee, and flour, and called meettah; it is of 
the consistence of our rice-puddings ; and, 
whether the dainty is sent to a king or a beg- 
gar, there is but one style in the presentation— 
all is served in the common brown earthen 
dish,,in imitation of the humility of Hosein 
and his family, who seldom used any other in 
their domestic circle. The dishes of meettah 
are accompanied with the many varieties of 
bread common to Hindoostaun, without leaven, 


as sheah-maul, bacherkaunie, chapaatie, &c. ; | 


the first two have milk and ghee mixed with 
the flour, and nearly resemble our pie-crust. I 
must here stay to remark one custom I have 
observed amongst natives—they never cook 
food whilst a dead body remains in the house: 
as soon as it is known amongst a circle of 
friends that a person is dead, ready-dressed 
dinners are forwarded to the house for them— 
no one fancying he is conferring a kindness, 
but fulfilling a duty. - The third. day after the 
accomplishment of the Mahurrum ceremonies 


is a busy time with the inmates of zeenahnahs, 
when generally the mourning garb is thrown 
off, and preparations commence at an early 
hour in the morning for bathing and replacing 
the banished ornaments. Abstinence and pri- 
vation being no longer deemed meritorious by 
the Mussulmauns, the pawn—the dear delight- 
ful pawn, which constitutes the greatest pos- 
sible luxury to the natives—pours in from the 
bazaar, to gladden the eye and rejoice the 
heart of all classes, who after this temporary 
self-denial enjoy the luxury with increased zest. 
Again the missee (a preparation of antimony) 
is applied to the lips, the gums, and occasion- 
ally to the teeth of every married lady, who 
emulate each other in the rich black produced ; 
such is the difference of taste as regards beauty 
—where we admire the coral hue, with the 
females of Hindoostaun nature is defaced by 
the application of black dye. The eyelid also 
is penciled afresh with prepared black, called 
kaarjil; the chief ingredient in this prepara- 
tion is lamp-black. The eyebrow is well exa- 
mined for fear an ill-shaped hair should impair 
the symmetry of that arch esteemed a beauty 
in every clime, though all do not, perhaps, 
exercise an equal care with eastern dames to 
preserve order in its growth. The mayndhie 
is again applied to the hands and feet which 
restores the bright red hue deemed so becoming 
and healthy. The nose once more is destined 
to receive the nutt (ring) which designates 
the married lady; this ring, I have before 
mentioned, is of gold wire, the pearls and ruby 
between them are of great value, and I have 
seen many ladies wear the nutt as large in cir- 
cumference as the bangle on her wrist, though 
of course much lighter; it is often worn so 
large, that at meals they are obliged to hold it 
apart from the face with the left hand whilst 
conveying food to the mouth with the other. 
This nutt, however, from ancient custom, is 
indispensable with married women ; and though 
they may find it disagreeable and inconvenient, 
it cannot possibly be removed, except for Ma- 
hurrum, from the day of their marriage until 
their death or widowhood, without infringing 
on the originality of their customs, in adhering 
to which they take so much pride. The ears 
of the females are pierced in many places; the 
gold or silver rings return to their several sta- 
tions after Mahurrum, forming a broad fringe 
of the precious metals on each side the head ; 
but when they dress for great events—as pay- 
ing visits or receiving company— these give 
place to strings of pearls and emeralds, which 
fall in rows from the upper part of the ear to 
the shoulder, in a graceful, elegant style. My 
ayah, a very plain old woman, has no less than 
ten silver rings in one ear and nine in the 
other, each of them having pendant orna- 
ments; indeed, her ears are literally fringed 
with silver. After the hair has undergone all 
the ceremonies of washing, drying, and anoint- 
ing with the sweet jasmine oil of India, it is 
drawn with great precision from the forehead 
to the back, where it is twisted into a queue 
which generally reaches below the waist; the 
ends are finished with strips of red silk and 
silver ribands entwined with the hair, and ter- 
minating with a good-sized rosette. The hair 
is jet black, without a single variation of tinge, 
and luxuriantly long and thick, and thus 
dressed remains for the week—about the usual 
interval between their laborious process of 
bathing; nor can they conceive the comfort 
other people find in frequent brushing and 
combing the hair. Brushes for the head and 
the teeth have not yet been introduced into 





native families, nor is it ever likely they will, 
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unless some other material than pigs’ bristles 
can. be rendered available by the manufacturers 
for the present purposes of brushes. The swine 
is altogether considered abominable to Mussul-. 
mauns; and such is their detestation of the 
unclean animal, that the most angry epithet 
from a master to a slave would be to call him 
‘seur!’ (swine). It must not, however, be 
supposed that the natives neglect their teeth; 
they are the most particular people living in 
this respect, as they never eat or drink without 
washing their mouths before and after meals; 
and as a substitute for our tooth-brush, they 
make a new one every day from the tender 
branch of a tree or shrub—as the pomegranate, 
the neem, babool, &c. The fresh-broken twig 
is bruised and made pliant at the extremity, 
after the bark or rind is stripped from it, and 
with this the men preserve the enamelled-look- 
ing white teeth which excite the admiration of 
strangers, and which, though often envied, I 
fancy are never surpassed by European inge. 
nuity. ” o ni 

‘¢ The ladies never wear stockings, and only 
cover the feet with shoes when pacing across 
their court-yard, which bounds their view and 
their walks. Nevertheless, there is a fashion 
and taste about the ladies’ shoes, which is pro. 
ductive of much emulation in zeenahnah life; 
they are splendidly worked in many patterns, 
with gold and silver spangles, variously-coloured 
small seed beads and embroidery — the whole 
one mass of glittering metal; they are made 
with sharp points curling upwards, some nearly 
reaching half way to the knees, and always 
worn down at the heel, as dressing slippers ; 
the least costly, for their every-day wear, are 
of gold embroidery on velvet; the less opulent 
condescend to wear tinsel work; and the meanest 
servants yellow or red cloth with silver bind- 
ing. The same style of shoes are worn by the 
males as by the females; I have seen some 
young men with green shagreen slippers for 
the rainy season; these are made with a high 
heel, and look unseemly. The fashion of shoes 
varies with the times in this country, as well 
as in others; sometimes it is genteel to have 
small points to the shoes; at another, the 
points are long and much curled ; but they still 
retain the preference for pointed shoes, what- 
ever be the fashion adopted. The greatest 
novelty in the way of shoes, which came under 
my observation in India, was a pair of silver 
embroidery, small pointed, and very neatly 
made: on the points and round the instep 
small silver bells were fastened, which produced 
harmony with every step, varied by the quick 
or more gentle paces of the wearer; these were 
a present to me from a lady of distinction in 
Oude. Upon visiting this lady on one occa- 
sion, my black silk slippers, which I had left at 
the entrance (as is the custom here), had most 
likely attracted the curiosity of the Begum’s 
slaves, for when that lady attended me to the 
threshold, they could no where be found; and 
I was in danger of being obliged to soil my 
stockings by walking shoeless to my palkie, 
across the court-yard. In this dilemma the 
lady proffered me the pair here described; I 
was much amused with the novelty of the ex- 
change, upon stepping into the musical shoes, 
which, however they may be prized by native 
ladies, did not exactly suit my style of dress, 
nor convenience in walking, although I must 
always remember the Begum’s attention with 
gratitude. The ladies’ society is by no means 
insipid or without interest ; they are naturally 
gifted with good sense and politeness, fond of 
conversation, shrewd in their remarks, 
their language is both correct and refined 
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This, at first, was an enigma to me, consider- 
ing that their lives are spent in seclusion, and 
that their education was not conducted on 
European principles; the mystery, however, 
has passed away upon an intimate acquaint- 
ance with the domestic habits of the people. 
The men with whom genteel women converse 
are generally well educated, and from the na- 
turally inquisitive disposition of the females, 
not a word escapes the lips of a father, hus- 
band, or brother, without an inquiry as to its 
meaning, which having once ascertained, is 
never forgotten, because their attention is not 
diverted by a variety of pursuits, or vain amuse- 
ments. The women look up to the opinions of 
their male relatives with the same respect as 
children of other climes are accustomed to re- 
gard their tutor or governess, considering every 
word pronounced as worthy of imitation, and 
every sentiment expressed as a guide to their 
own. Thus the habit of speaking correctly 
is so familiar to the females of Mussulmaun 
society, that even women servants, long accus- 
tomed to serve in zeenahnahs, may be readily 
distinguished by their language from the same 
class of people in attendance on European 
ladies,” 

We trust our readers will be (as we have 
been) attracted by these portions of a very 
attractive work, to which we shall turn with a 
weekly alacrity. 








Sir Ralph Esher; or, Adventures of a Gentle- 
man of the Court of Charles II. 3 vols. 
London, 1832. Colburn and Bentley. 

WE candidly confess, we are willing to say as 

little as possible about Sir Ralph Esher. We 


know that praise undeserved is satire, not 
service; and we do not think that any opinion 
of ours could persuade the public that the intri- 


cate and wire-drawn narrative of Sir Ralph 
Esher is an interesting story, or that it em- 
bodies aught of the wit and gaiety supposed to 
belong to the time in which the scene is laid. 
We think that Mr. Leigh Hunt’s forte lies 
rather in the simple and the pathetic; and the 
=? episode of the plague is in his best 
style. 

“* A young merchant in the city was seized 
with the symptoms of the disorder, just as the 
day had been fixed which was to unite him with 
his mistress. Some difficulties had been thrown 
in the way of the union by a crabbed guardian ; 
and many hours had not elapsed from their re- 
moval, and every thing been settled (which the 
lover hastened to see done with the greatest 
impatience), when the terrible spots appeared 
that were to cut him off from communion with 
the uninfected. It is supposed, that the ob- 
stacles in the first instance, and the hurry 
afterwards, threw his blood into a ferment, 
which exasperated the attack. He wished to 
make light of the matter, and to go about his 
ordinary concerns; but the strangeness of his 
Sensations, and the thought of the peril that he 
might bring to his mistress, soon made him 
give up this pretension. He said, that his 
horror at first inclined him to cry aloud, to tear 
his hair, and dash himself against the wall of 

€ room; but the thoughts of her again con- 
trolled him, and he resolved to go through 
every thing as patiently as might be, lest he 
po add to his chances of losing her. He 

er a message to that effect, bidding her 

be of good heart; and then, in a rer of 
tears, which he resolved should be his last, but 
— he said, seemed to give him a wonderful 
ind of humble support, betook himself to his 

prayers, and so to his bed. He was soon left 
with none but an old nurse to attend 





him; but as he did not sleep, and the good 
woman, observing him tranquil, slept a great 
deal, he thought next day he might as well rise 
and go into the garden for a little air. The 
garden, though in the city, was a very pretty 
one, and as it abutted on some grounds, be- 
longing on one side to a church, and on the 
other to a field where they shot at butts, was 
removed both from sight and noise, and might 
be called even solitary. He found himself 
alarmingly weak ; and the air, instead of re- 
lieving, seemed to bring the weight of an oven 
with it; but there was grass and roses; and he 
thought it would add to the grace of his me- 
mory with her he loved, if he died in so sweet 
a spot, rather than in the house. Besides, he 
could not bear to think of dying in what, he 
hoped, would have been his bridal bed. These 
reflections made him again shed tears in spite of 
himself, and he lay down on a bench under a 
tree, wishing he could melt away in that tender 
despair. The young gentleman guessed that 
he had lain in this way a good hour, during 
which he had a sleep that a little refreshed 
hifn, when he heard himself called by his name. 
He thought it was the nurse, and looked to- 
wards the house, but saw nobody. The name 
was repeated twice, the last time with the ad- 
dition of an epithet of tenderness, which he 
knew could come from no such person. His 
heart began to beat; and his ear guiding him 
truly to the voice, which he now recognised, 
he saw, on the top of the wall nearly opposite 
him, and under a tree which overhung it from 
the outside, his beloved mistress, holding with 
one hand on a bough, and with the other sup- 
porting herself in the posture of one who in- 
tended to come down. ‘ Oh, Richard!’ said 
she, ‘ what a blessing to find you here, and 
nobody to hinder me! I have cheated them, 
and slunk away—my love! my life!’ Our 
lover said, these last little words had a wonder- 
ful effect on him. With all her tenderness, his 
betrothed bride had never yet indulged it so far 
as to utter such ‘ conjugal’ words (that was his 
phrase). He said, they seemed to give her a 
right to join him; and they filled him with 
such love and gratitude, that the very languor 
of his illness became confounded with a be- 
witching pleasure. He confessed, that the 
dread of her being infected, though it still re- 
curred to him, was much fainter than before. 
However, he the more thought it was his duty 
to urge it, and did so. But the lady had no 
such dread. She had come on purpose to brave 
it. In vain he spoke as loudly as he could, and 
rose up and began to drag his steps towards 
her; in vain he made signs to her not to de- 
scend. ‘* Dearest Richard,’ said she, ‘if you 
cannot help me down, it is but an easy jump, 
and do you think any thing will induce me to 
go back? Iam come to nurse you, and make 
you happy.’ ‘ You will die,’ said the lover in 
a faint voice, now arrived within hearing, and 
still making signs of refusal. ‘Oh no: Heaven 
will bless us,’ cried she: ‘ I will not go back, 
mark me; I will not indeed; I cannot, much 
less now I have seen you, and in that sick 
gown. But I see you cannot help me down. 
You are unable. Therefore I come.’ With 
these words she made the jump, and the next 
minute was supporting him in her arms. She 
put her arms round him, and took his repelling 
hand into hers, and, raising herself, kissed him 
on the mouth, saying, ‘ Now I belong to you. 
Let me seat you on the bench, and get you 
some drink. I am your wife now, and your 
dear servant, and your nurse.’ Their eyes 
were filled with tears, and the lover could only 
lift his head towards heaven, as much as to say, 





Se 
that ‘they should at all events live there.’ 
Not being able to reach the bench, he sat down 
ina thicket of roses. The young lady went to 
get him some drink, and returned with the 
news that she had waked the astonished nurse, 
and sent her to tell her guardian where she 
was. Nobody expected him to venture to come 
and fetch her, and he did not. He told the 
gentleman who had these particulars from him, 
that this behaviour of his betrothed bride, put 
him in a state so new and transporting, that he 
conceived an alteration of his blood must have 
taken place very speedily after her return from 
the house ; for though he could hardly bear his 
delight, he began manifestly to get better within 
an hour afterwards. The lady never received 
the infection. Their friends said she would, 
and that two would die instead of one. The 
physician prophesied otherwise. Neither the 
lover nor his mistress, however, would quit 
their retreat, till all donbt of the possibility of 
infecting others was more than done away. 
In the course of six weeks they were man and 
wife; and my acquaintance told me, not as 
many days ago, that they were still living, and 
a pattern of love and esteem.” 

We now gladly turn from the book to its 
author, of whom we are fain to speak a kind 
word. Mr. Leigh Hunt is a man whose time 
and whose talents have for a length of years 
been devoted to the public: in whatever light 
his opinions may be viewed, no one can deny 
that they were steadfastly maintained through 
good and evil report. He is (though, as a 
whole, we dislike the school) the writer of 
some most sweet and graceful poetry, which 
has given pleasure to very many; his essays 
are often delightful; and the Tatler, a little 
daily paper he now edits, contains clever 
dramatic criticisms. We believe, too, that 
Mr. Leigh Hunt is not in flourishing cir- 
cumstances — literature is a very precarious 
lottery ; and surely one who has so earnestly 
pursued it, both as a pleasure and a profession, 
deserves something from the memory of the 
public. What is the business of every one, is 
too often the business of none; but we must 
venture to express a hope, that an age which 
prides itself on its appreciation and ready re- 
ward of talent, will not allow a gifted and an 
amiable man to discover that its gratitude is 
passive, not active. 








Time’s Telescope for 1832; or, a complete 
Guide to the Almanac. 12mo. pp. 388. 
London, Sherwood and Co. 

TuREE weeks after Christmas, and we have 

only been able to tell our readers, in a note, how 

very clever and excellent a publication is again 
presented to them, under the annual title of 

Time’s Telescope, enriched by Mr. Rennie’s 

Notes of a Naturalist, containing much intel- 

ligence in a very entertaining form; and the 

astronomical portion from the pen of Mr. J. T. 

Barker—one of the most industrious and suc- 

cessful observers of the heavens in the present 

day ; — sufficient to stamp this book with a 

high degree of interest. The latter contains a 

guide to the heavens, which no youthful as- 

tronomer should be without, and which even 
those advanced in the science might read with 
pleasure, and find useful for reference. The 
astronomical division of the volume also concen- 
trates the celestial occurrences of 1832, the 
particulars of which here combined, are other- 
wise inaccessible without a reference to the 

British, French, and German ephemerides. 
Independently of the great metits which we 

have just pointed out, we ought to mention the 

Almanae as extremely correct ant satisfactory ; 
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which we are the more inclined to notice, from 
finding our usual pocket-book (Peacock’s Polite 
Repository) very much the reverse: neither 
has the publisher spared any cost upon the em- 
bellishments ; and, with a few miscellaneous ex- 
tracts as a sample of the whole, we can as justly 
as cordially speak of the volume as one emi- 
nently calculated to be beneficial to the young, 
and interesting to all ages. The following is 
striking—we might say sublime :— 

“To acquire a correct idea of magnitude, we 
must ascend some elevation, from whence a 
prospect might be obtained of an uninterrupted 
horizon ; here would be displayed an extent of 
view, stretching forty miles in every direction, 
forming a circle eighty miles in diameter, con- 
sequently one hundred and fifty in circum. 
ference, and an area of five thousand square 
miles. This, then, would be one of the largest 
objects that the eye could grasp at one time ; 
but, large as it is, it would require forty thou- 
sand such prospects to constitute the whole sur- 


face of the earth; but this is comparatively | 


nothing ; for one of those glittering points 
which ornament the celestial canopy (Jupiter), 
is fourteen thousand times larger than the 
earth, and the sun 1,384,480 times larger than 
our terrestrial globe! Here, then, the imagi- 
nation begins to be overpowered at an early 
step of the comparison ; for there are, it is 
probable, an hundred million of such bodies as 
the sun within the scope of modern instru- 
ments, each individual of which may be as vast 
as our solar orb; and if all of these were con- 
gregated into one mass, it would probably be 
but as nothing when compared with the ma- 
terial creation that lies beyond the reach of 
human research. 

“ Intimately connected with the idea of mag- 
nitude is that of space—space, the theatre of 
astronomical science. When the midnight sky 
is refined by frost, the deep azure canopy is 
seen to be thronged with’ glittering points, 
which we call stars. It is admitted that these 
are at an immense distance; for were we to 
travel in the direction towards which they lie, 
they would not increase their apparent magni- 
tude, which is the case with those objects which 
we approach on the earth’s surface. The di- 
ameter of the earth, therefore, is too small a 
scale with which to measure their distances ; 
the diameter of the earth’s orbit also fails in 
accomplishing the desired object. This amaz- 
ing length of line (190 millions of miles) fails 
to increase or diminish their visual angle, or 
alter their relative positions to each other. 
Without availing ourselves of every step which 

- reason and science afford, it will be readily ad- 
mitted that space lies far beyond where the 
faintest star-beam may be supposed to indicate 
the verge of creation. -To aid, however, the 
contemplation, the nature of extension may be 
considered—mere extension ; the distance of 
two bodies from each other; the path along 
which a body moves ; but the path described 
by a moving body in a right line, has only 
length ; space has also breadth and thickness, 
which latter may be called a solid space ; keep- 
ing the mind intent on the figure thus sup- 
posed, let it be conceived, if possible, of an 
infinite extension in the three dimensions: of 
the infinite flowing of a line each way: an in- 
finite extension of a superficies ; an infinite 
radiation of a cube; but the mind falters in at- 
tempting to fathom this profound abyss. Let 
there be described the largest circle that ima- 
gination can conceive, and a tangent be drawn 
to this vast circle, and extended till the powers 
of the mind i Do we approximate a 
boundary ? that which bounds must itself be 


bounded, and thought invigorated may renew 
the task; but millions and millions of years 
may the swiftest wing urge on its vigorous un- 
wearied flight in one direction,—it may ascend, 
descend, and describe a course, making all pos- 
sible angles with its previous directions, and 
still be as distant from a boundary as at the 
first. Two bodies might travel millions of 
ages with exceeding velocity towards each 
other, and in the same right line, and never 
meet. Words and numbers fail, or we might 
call in the aid of the ages that have rolled on 
to the present moment, and those which the 
vast ocean of futurity contains, and assist the 
ideal flight with the swiftness of sun-beams or 
of seraphs; but no human fancy can summon 
up an adequate conception to rove through this 
mighty abyss, where, above, beneath, around, 
all is interminable ocean, shoreless, bottomless : 
At once it quite ingulfs all human thought; 
’Tis comprehension’s absolute defeat ! 
This wondrous space is replenished with rolling 
orbs of diversified forms, magnitudes, and con- 
stitutions. Is it not moure easy to conceive 
that these glorious bodies are infinite in their 
number, and interminably dispersed over the 
fields of space, than that they are placed in a 
void which bounds the amplitude of creation ? 
Let it, however, be supposed that there is a 
termination, and that a circle can be described 
and generated which would include the whole 
of material existence; and that this spherical 
universe is as vast as the imagination can 
grasp by either numbers or geometry—let the 
rein of fancy be given to the most vigorous 
mind in calculating the sum total of these suns, 
firmaments of suns, systems of systems of suns.— 
let the toil of computation be renewed year after 
year, with the aid of the whole human race, and 
a continuation of the task be left as a legacy to 


posterity, to estimate the grand amount. In 
this imaginary calculation of the suns of the 


universe, it should be borne in mind that all 
are arranged in clusters; and that each cluster 
is as distant from each other in the same pro- 
portion as two individual stars in a cluster may 
be from one another. The system of fixed stars 
to which our sun belo is the Via Lactea, 
the extent of which is at least nine hundred 
times the distance of the nearest fixed star from 
our central orb—so distant is the extreme 
boundary of our cluster or nebula, that the light 
of a star, placed at its farthest verge, though it 
travel with the velocity of twelve millions of 
miles every minute, would take up three thou- 
sand years to reach the earth! The telescope 
has discovered thousands of these clusters of 
stars; from those that are distinctly seen and 
of considerable extent, to those that are barely 
visible under the most favourable circumstances 
of atmosphere, and with the most powerful in- 
struments. In estimating the number con- 
tained in this limited universe, when ages had 
rolled over ages, it is evident a boundary would 
be approximated ; for on the principle that 
matter is not infinitely extended, the task of 
numeration would at length be terminated, 
even though in an eternity of time, if the phrase 
may be admitted ; numbers could be applied to 
denote the aggregate. On the conclusion of 
the task, this stupendous fact would be evident, 
that this spherical universe of suns and sys- 
tems, limited in number, would bear no pro- 
portion to the vast void which would surround 
it—a void, compared with which the fair fields 
of creation would be an atom; and from some 
distant point of space the whole of the vast 
assemblage would sink into the dim twinkling 
of a solitary star! But there is a consideration 





connected with this subject which renders it 





probable that matter is infinitely extended ; for 
were the universe limited, the surrounding 
void would have no action on the bodies it en. 
vironed ; these would then exert all their gra. 
vitating force on each other; those systems on 
the confines of creation would be less acted 
upon in one direction than another, without 
any attractive influence to keep them in their 
position. In the other direction, these exterior 
systems would be most powerfully acted upon 
by the interior, which action would ultimately 
draw them towards the centre with accelerated 
velocity, till the whole would ultimately rush 
together and form one immense mass of matter. 
But when we admit that suns, and systems of 
suns,. are continued without end, we see a 
counterbalance of this action, an equilibrium 
preserved, and the mind seems to be relieved 
from a species of horror. 

If ’tis an error, ’tis an error § oe 

From noble root, high thought of the Most High, 

But wherefore error? who can prove it such? 

He that can set Omnipotence a bound. 

Can man conceive beyond what God can do? 

Nothing but quite impossible is hard. 

He summons into being with like ease 

A whole creation and a single grain; 

Speaks he the word, a thousand worlds are born ! 

A thousand worlds! there’s space for millions more! 

And in what space can his great fiat fail? 

Darts not his glory a still brighter ray 

The less is left to Chaos? 
These bodies, vast in magnitude, infinite in 
number, and the tenants of space, are in rapid 
motion; but what imagination can possibly 
conceive of that power which impels the move. 
ment? An idea may be acquired of this rapid 
motion by a reference to familiar objects—the 
velocity of a ship impelled by the wind, particu. 
larly if urged over the rolling billows by a furi« 
ous tempest; the swiftness of a bird winging 
its flight through the air, especially if pursued 
by an eagle; the motion of a ball projected 
from a cannon, which, in some cases, is at the 
rate of 800 miles in an hour. But these are 
creeping things: Saturn, ‘one of the most tardy 
in its course of any of the planets—a globe 900 
times larger than the earth, is impelled at the 
rate of 22,000 miles in an hour, carrying with 
him a system of stupendous rings, and seven 
moons larger than the earth’s satellite. Ju- 
piter, whose vast circumference would comprise 
within it a thousand such globes as the one we 
inhabit, moves at the rate of 29,000 miles in an 
hour. This earth is urged forward at the rate 
of 68,000 miles in an hour; and Mercury still 
faster, being 107,000 miles in the same time: 
but even these motions are slow when compared 
with that of the comet of 1680, which went 
half round the sun in ten hours and a half, and 
its tail (at least an hundred millions of miles 
in length) turning round in the same time, 
keeping nearly in the direction opposite to the 
sun; the velocity of this comet, at this part of 
its orbit (its perihelion), was 880,000 miles in 
an hour; and so closely did it approach the 
sun, that supposing the centrifugal or projec- 
tile force to have been annihilated at this point 
of its course, it would have fallen into the sun 
in less than three minutes! In the sphere of 
the fixed stars there is reason to believe that 
bodies are in motion, whose velocities are pro- 
portionably greater than ‘any in the planetary 
system. One of the double stars completes its 
revolution in fifty-seven years; in estimating 
the orbit described by a lesser sun about a 
greater, it will not be necessary to suppose 
(though probably it is the case) that the two 
bodies are as remote from each other as the 
nearest fixed star is from our sun, namely, 
twenty billions of miles: were it even admitted 
that the line of separation between them was 


anly a twentieth part of this distance, the re- 
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volving star would then move at the rate of 
12,000,000 miles in an hour. This motion, 
observed among many of the fixed stars, con- 
firms the belief that our sun, with its bright 
retinue of comets, planets, and satellites, is 
moving forwards through space with a velocity 
past conjecture. It is therefore probable that 
the solar system will never, in the course of its 
most protracted duration, ever revisit any part 
of the same curve or line it has moved over 
since the creation.” 

Of the double stars we have a good précis: 
we select a small part. 

“Sir William Herschel has shewn that no 
two insulated stars can appear double to us, and 
that there are very many chances against the 
supposition that the great number of double 
stars which he has discovered should only ap- 
pear to be double in consequence of the one 
being situated at a great distance behind the 
other, and out of the sphere of its attraction. 
Hence he concludes, that as casual situations 
will not account for the numerous phenomena 
of double stars, their existence must be owing 
to their mutual gravitation. This celebrated 
astronomer observed this double star (Castor) 
from the year 1778 to the year 1803, and could 
never perceive any variation in the distance of 
the two stars of which it is composed, which 
was invariably 1f of the diameter of the large 





one; in the angle of position, however, a re- 
markable change had taken place. In the 
year 1779, November the 5th, the smaller star 
was north of the larger one, and preceding it, 
in its diurnal motion, 32° 47’; on March 27, 


1803, it had diminished to 10° 53’, which! 


was a decrease of 21° 54’ in the space of 23 
years and 142 days. From the measures of 
this angle, taken at intermediate times, it 
appeared that the angle of position had under- 
gone an irregular and gradual diminution. In 
the year 1759, Dr. Bradley had observed that 
the line joining the two stars which form Cas-| 
tor was, at all times of the year, parallel to the! 
line joining Castor and Pollux; and Dr. 
Maskelyne had verified this result in 1760 and 
1761. By this observation, Sir William Hers- 
chel obtained an addition of twenty years to the 
period, and thus found that the angle of po- 
sition must then have been 56° 32’ N. preceding. 
Hence, in the space of 43 years 142 days, the 
angle of position had diminished 45° 39’. From 
the regularity of its decrease, it is highly pro- 
bable that the orbits in which the two star's 
move round their common centre of gravity, 
are nearly circular, and at right angles to the 
line in which we see them; and at the time 
of awhole apparent revolution of the small 
star round Castor will be 342 years and 2 
months in a retrograde direction.” 

_We do not say from the sublime to the 
ridiculous, but from the heavens to the earth— 
from astronomy to natural history, (and with- 
out, on this occasion, questioning Mr. Rennie’s 
theories). We choose a paragraph merely for its 
whim or truth, as it may be : 

Ms Cat which caught Swallows on the Wing.— 
We have frequently remarked the surprising 
rapidity with which beasts of prey pounce upon 
their victims; but the most striking instance 
which we recollect of this, was that of a cat 
who caught swallows on the wing. It was in 
the spring, when insegts, in consequence of the 
cold, fly low, and of course the swallows are 
forced to hawk for their prey by skimming the 
surface of the ground. The wily cat, taking ad- 
vantage of this, stretches herself upon a sunny 
Brass-plot, with her legs extended as if she 
were dead ; the flies collect about her, as flies 





always do when they can find any animal as 


patient as my uncle Toby, to endure their buz- 
zing and tickling. The simple swallows, dream- 
ing of no harm, and thinking they can here 
make a good meal, dip down from the barren 
air,—dart with open bill upon the flies ; when 
puss, perceiving her prey within reach, makes 
a spring like a flash of lightning, and strikes 
down with her paw the poor thoughtless swal- 
low. The best marksmen know how difficult 
it is to shoot a swallow on the wing; but the 
cat found her patience, cunning, and rapidity 
well rewarded by her unerring success when- 
ever a swallow ventured within her reach.” 

‘€ Sap of the Rose-tree.—From a plant of 
Rosa rubiflora at Hammersmith, with a stem 
34 feet high, and 2} inches in diameter, when 
deprived of its branches, and the head sawed 
off, 29th July, thirty-one ounces of sap flowed 
in about a week, which, together with loss by 
evaporation, probably exceeded three pints. 
Chemical analysis gave the following ingre- 
dients : 

Oxalate of lime 
Acetate of lime . 
Acetate of potass . . ) 
Gum and extractive ° 
Sugar? soluble in alcohol 
Loss . . . . 


2-9 grains. 
1-097 


“7 
“I 
1 
"353 
7°25 
R. Adams, in Brande’s Journal. 

With respect to what Mr. Adams _ chooses 
to call extractive, I may be permitted to re- 
mark, that the term ought to be exploded 
altogether from vegetable chemistry, since it 
does not, like the terms gum, acid, or alkali, 
convey any distinct meaning, nor apply to a 
definite class of substances. The recent bril- 
liant discoveries in vegetable chemistry ought 
to put an end to this vague phraseology.” 

Reverting to the astronomy, we shall tinish 
by stating, that the cometary portion is both 
historically and philosophically, as well as popu- 
larly, curious and interesting: the two horrors 
of the present year, Encke’s and Biela’s, we 
are assured are not to hurt us. 








GARRICK CORRESPONDENCE: 
[Third Notice: Conclusion.] 
Some of the correspondence relating to the 
poet Churchill possesses not only a persenal, 
but literary and theatrical interest. 


“ Mr. Garrick to Mr. Lloyd. 
«* Hampton, Friday. 

*¢ Dear sir,—Whenever I am happy in the 
acquaintance of a man of genius and letters, I 
never let any mean, ill-grounded suspicions 
creep into my mind to disturb that happiness. 
Whatever he says, I am inclined and bound to 
believe ; and therefore I must desire you not 
to vex yourself with unnecessary delicacy upon 
my account. I see and read so much of Mr. 
Churchill’s spirit, without having the pleasure 
of his acquaintance, that I am persuaded that 
his genius disdains any direction, and that re- 
solutions once taken by him will withstand the 
warmest importunity of his friends. At the 
first reading of his ‘ Apology,’ I was so charmed 
and raised with the power of his writing, that 
I really forgot that I was delighted when I 
ought to have been alarmed. This puts me 
in mind of the Highland officer, who was so 
warmed and elevated by the heat of the battle, 
that he had forgot, till he was reminded by the 
smarting, that he had received no less than 
eleven wounds in different parts of his body. 
All I have to say, or will say, upon the occa- 
sion, is this:—if Mr. Churchill has attacked 
his pasteboard majesty of Drury Lane from re- 
sentment, I should be sorry for it, though I am 
conscious it is ill-founded. If he has attacked 





me merely because I am the Punch of the 
puppet-show, I shall not turn my back upon 
him, and salute him in Punch’s fashion, but 
make myself easy with this thought—that my 
situation made the attack necessary, and that 
it would have been a pity that so much strong, 
high-coloured poetry should have been thrown 
away, either in justice or in friendship to so 
insignificant a person as myself. In his ‘ Ros- 
ciad’ he raised me too high; in his ‘Apology’ he 
may have sunk me too low: he has done as his 
Israelites did, made an idol of a calf, and now 
‘the idol dwindles to a calf again!’ He has 
thought fit, a few weeks ago, to declare me the 
best actor of my time (which, by the by, is no 
great compliment, if there is as much truth as 
wit in his ‘ Apology’); and I will shew the 
superiority I have over my brethren upon this 
occasion, by seeming at least that I am not dis- 
satisfied, and appear, as I once saw a poor sol- 
dier on the parade, who was acting a pleasantry 
of countenance, while his back was most wofully 
striped with the cat-o’-nine-tails. To be a 
little serious : you mentioned to me some time 
ago, that Mr. Churchill was displeased with 
me—you must have known whether justly or 
not :—if the first, you should certainly have 
opened your heart to me and have heard my 
apology ; if the last, you should, as a common 
friend to both, have vindicated me, and then I 
might have escaped his ‘ Apology :’ but, be it 
this, or that, or the other, I am still his great 
admirer, and, dear sir, your sincere friend and 
most humble servant, D. Garrick.” 


‘¢ Mr. Churchill to Mr. Garrick. 

“ My dear Mr. Garrick,—Half drunk— 
half mad—and quite stripped of all my money, 
I should be much obliged if you would enclose 
and send by the bearer five pieces, by way of 
adding to favours already received by, yours 
sincerely, Cuar_es CHURCHILL.” 


“ Mr. Garrick to Mr. Churchill. 

“ Dear Churchill,—I sent to you last night, 
but could not hear of you. Icannot conveniently 
this week obey your commands, but I will the 
latter end of the next. I have made a pur- 
chase that has beggared me; however, should 
you be greatly pressed, I will strain a point 
before that time, though I suppose it is the 
same thing to you. I was in hopes your ghost 
was laid, or at least your acrimony against the 
laureate, for still I cannot get it into my mind 
that your attack upon him is a justifiable one. 
I must entreat of you, by the regard you pro- 
fess to me,.that you do not tilt at my friend 
Hogarth before you see me. You cannot sure 
be angry at his print? there is surely very 
harmless, though very entertaining stuff in it. 
He is a great and original genius: I love him 
as aman, and reverence him as an artist. I 
would not, for all the politics and politicians in 
the universe, that you two should have the least 
cause of ill-will to each other. I am sure you 
will not publish against him if you think twice. 
Iam very unhappy at the thoughts of it. Pray, 
make me quiet as soon as possible, by writing 
to me at Hampton, or seeing me here. I am, 
dear Churchill, your most obedient 

“ D. GARRICK.” 

** At the Rev. Mr. Porter’s, Woolwich.” 

Our next extract embraces another name of 
dramatic and literary fame. 


‘* Mr. R. B. Sheridan to Mr. Garrick. 
«* Great Queen Street, January 10. 
‘¢ Dear sir,—I have been about finishing the 
verses which were to have followed you to Al- 
thorp every day since you left town; and as 
idle as such an employment is, I have been di- 
verted from it by one thing or other still more 
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idle even than rhyming. I believe I shall give 
up all attempts at versifying in future, for my 
efforts in that way always bring me into some 
foolish predicament ; what I write in a hurry, 
I always feel to be not worth reading; and 
what I try to take pains with, I am sure never 
to finish. However, such as it is, the poem shall 
salute your return, and it will then have the 
advantage of finding you less at leisure to be 
critical; though indeed, but that I am not sure 
of your even receiving this at Althorp, I would 
endeavour to acquit myself of my promise, 
though something after the time. I mean to 
be vastly civil to female talent of all sorts, and 
even to the affectation of it where the person is 
very handsome, (for the grace of Venus, which 
passes all understanding, atones for an abund- 
ance of frailty,) and my bards shall be very 
easily recompensed. 

In due proportion she rewards their toils, 

Bows for a distich —for a stanza smiles; 

Familiar nods an epigram attend : 

An ode will almost rank you as a friend; 

A softer name fond elegy bestows ; 

But nearest to her heart a sonnet flows. 
I need not attempt to write you any news. 
I hear every where how valiantly you are fight- 
ing Cumberland's battles for him. I hope the 
bugle meets with due honour.” 

There is a good deal of humour in the fol- 
lowing. 

*€ Chitty’s Creed. 

‘*T believe in Mr. Charles Macklin, Mr. Sa- 
muel Foote, Dr. John Hill, Mr. R. Dexter, my 
wife, and myself. I believe the first to be the 
greatest scholar, the second to be the greatest 
wit, the third to be the finest writer, the fourth 
to be the best actor, the fifth to be the sweetest 
singer, and myse/f to be the greatest critic, that 
ever England saw. I believe myself superla- 
tively happy in taking Miss Betty Norris to 
wife, as I believe "Miss Betty Norris super- 
latively honoured in having me for a hus- 
band. I believe, now my wife has left Drury 
Lane theatre, that Garrick is the worst actor 
‘and manager that ever the stage was cursed 
with, and that nothing is done there with the 
least genius, decorum, or propriety. I likewise 
believe just the contrary of my worthy friend 
Rich, who has certainly some intentions of ta- 
king my aforesaid wife into his service next 
year. I believe (for reasons best known to my- 
self) that Woodward is a very sad fellow, and 
that the cascade of real water which he has in- 
troduced in ‘ The Genii’ at Drury Lane, is 
not half so natural as that of tin which is exhi- 
bited in the fair at Covent Garden. I believe 
that the late poem called ‘ The Hilliad’ is the 
dullest of all compositions ; not that I believe 
this from my own knowledge, but because I am 
informed so by my worthy and learned friend 
Dr. John Hill, who, I most sincerely believe, 
has not told one single lie since he knew me 
and praised my wife. I likewise believe in all 
the virtues of tar water; that they will be able 
to rectify the acid juices of my body, blunt, lu- 
bricate, and sheath those pungent particles 
which corrode my mind and heart, strengthen 
the present debilitated state of my carcass, 
and preserve it some time longer from the 
worms. Lastly, I believe there is no such a 
thing as a soul; for as I have had no feelings 
of one here, I cannot believe that I shall be 
troubled with one hereafter.—Amen.” 

** To those choice Spirits and enterprising Ge- 
niuses who cail themselves the Town. 

** Gentlemen, — As [ look upon gratitude to 
be one of the chief moral virtues, I dedicate the 
following performance to you; for, from my 
intimate acquaintance with your persons, my 
knowledge of your abilities, and my observa- 





tions upon your conduct and behaviour, I have 
been able to collect materials for a treatise upon 
the * Art of Modern Criticism,’ by which ‘ any 
young gentleman of a moderate fortune may 
attain the character of critic in a very short 
time, without the assistance of parts or educa- 
tion.’ Many people,who are ignorant of'the 
town and this art, will wonder that I have 
made it necessary for a gentleman who would 
be a critic to have a moderate fortune : in the 
first place, as a professed critic cannot well 
follow, nor indeed is fit for, any other business, 
he will find great convenience in some here- 
ditary assets; and in the next place, as I chiefly 
confine the art to the playhouse, where its pro- 
fessors chiefly exert themselves, there is no 
admittance into the pit upon credit ; not but 
by the great ingenuity and intrepidity of some 
of you gentlemen, the expenses there are con- 
siderably diminished, particularly in the boxes ; 
and I do not doubt but by a proper economy, 
and an occasional use of your crab-sticks among 
the box-keepers, (who must not resist,) you 
may obtain that. by conquest which has been 
hitherto got by contrivance only. This scheme 
is well worthy your attention, and, if accom- 
plished, will greatly redound to the honour and 
interest of your community; and I dare affirm, 
upon a just calculation of the expenses, that if 
this is brought about, any young gentleman 
may be a perfect master of the whole Art of 
Modern Criticism for about one hundred and 
fifty pounds a-year, including taxes and repairs. 
I have indeed known some few gentlemen of 
no fortune, who, having commenced critics 
upon the slender foundation of a small running 
credit and some little address, have bustled one 
winter through the box-keepers, tailor, haber- 
dasher, shoemaker, &c. meat, drink, washing, 
lodging, &c. ; bat as I look upon such experi- 
ments to be not only troublesome and danger- 
ous, but often fatal too, I can never propose 
their examples for imitation. This treatise is 
designed as preparatory to the use of the cat- 
call, which instrument I shall slightly touch 
upon at the end of the work ; and that it might 
be of real benefit to those youths of vivacity 
and spirit who are or shall be members of your 
‘ Critical Society,’ I have taken care to adapt 
it to the meanest capacity; and as there are 
many among you, gentlemen, who, either from 
the weakness of their eyes or some other na- 
tural imperfection, do not care to undergo the 
fatigue of reading themselves, I humbly beg 
leave to propose myself for that purpose, and 
am willing to read lectures upon taste and 
judgment one night every week during the 
winter, at the easy rate of threepence a-head ; 
and if any of the young gentlemen of the so- 
ciety have a mind to recover their reading, I 
will attend them privately, at their own time 
and place, at half-a-crown a-month per youth, 
which, I believe, considering the pains I must 
take, cannot be accounted unreasonable. That 
the rules I have laid down in the following 
work, for modelling and completing a man of 
taste, might not be looked upon as merely ima- 
ginary, I must beg leave to relate the case of 
one Mr. Christopher » only son to Abra- 
ham . Esq. justice of peace, of a small 
fortune, in the hundreds of Essex. I happened 
to spend a week at the justice’s house with a 
relation of his, about last Christmas was two 
years, in which time Master Kit came home 
from school for the holydays. I found he was a 
young man of a most hopeless capacity, which 
was not much improved by his country educa- 
tion. The old gentleman, who had rather 
more sense than his son, though not over-wise, 
taking a liking to me, made me the confidant 
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of his uneasiness, and lamented his son’s in. 
abilities, and with tears in his eyes told me one 
day, ‘ Sir,’ said he, ‘ my disappointment in my 
son Kit almost distracts me; I had once made 
myself happy with the hopes of seeing him 
make a figure as a justice of peace, when old 
age had rendered me unfit for the business ; 
but, alas! sir, 1am not so blind to my son’s 
defects but I can perceive he wants capacity for 
it; and the utmost I can do now is to send 
him immediately to one of the universities, 
and breed him a clergyman.’ I did not approve 
of the justice’s intention, and told him if his 
son was to see the world, dress a little, and 
take upon him the man of taste, he would find 
a great alteration for the better. ‘ Ay,’ said 
the old gentleman, ‘ wish I could see him aim 
at wit once, I should have hopes of him, and 
would indulge him in any thing.’ In short, I 
took upon me his education. I brought him 
to town, put him clerk to an attorney, and by 
the method I laid down in this treatise, the 
next winter he became one of the ringleaders 
of taste, and principal decider in all theatrical 
controversies: his natural dulness was changed 
to smartness and vivacity: he has run his 
father in debt some hundred pounds ; and has 
acquired, by his particular talent of humour, 
the nickname of Kit the Smoker. And the 


justice has very readily mortgaged his estate 
for the pleasure of seeing his son a wit, and 
has never failed expressing his gratitude to me 
by continual presents of hares and partridges.” 

This last extract is in the handwriting of 
Garrick, and with it we conclude our notice of 
the work. 








Frankland’s Northern Travels. 2 vols. 8vo. 
[Second Notice.] 

Ir is, as our réaders well know, a rule with us, 
if we cannot praise, not to speak unfavourably 
of publications of which we possess the earliest 
copies ; and the just reasons for adopting this 
course might, we think, strike every judicious 
and impartial mind, without the necessity of 
explanation from us. But as it is often made 
a ground for impugning our criticisms, we beg 
permission to repeat, in a few words, what we 
have often stated before—the principles on which 
we proceed. The great circulation and the 
literary influence of the Gazette, render it an 
object with all publishers, artists, and scientific 
discoverers, to avail themselves of so eligible a 
medium for disseminating a knowledge of their 
several productions throughout the world—(for 
we say so truly, not boastingly ; a fact felt and 
acknowledged by them all). It is consequently 
their almost invariable use to communicate to 
our journal the progress they are making, and 
as soon as possible the results. This course 
unquestionably imparts considerable value to 
our pages ; but it is, now, with us too gene 

to require being rewarded by any partial re- 
turn, and we consider the advantage to be ho- 
nourably repaid by the benefit of a fair and 
speedy description of, or criticism upon, the 
matter, of whatever kind it may be, which is 
thus literally spread on the wings of the press 
from Indus to the Pole, and in quarters of the 
earth hitherto unvisited by any English pe- 
riodical. But it would be a most unjustifiable, 
as well as unkind abuse of these candid com- 
munications, were we to convert their informa- 
tion into articles subversive of the views and 
hopes of the parties concerned ; turning against 
them, on our single opinion, what they had in- 
trusted to our safe-keeping at least, if we found 
that we could not honestly promote their cause. 
In this way we have gone on through years 
of confidence, never (except in one or two Mr 
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stances yey condemning what was not 
as much before . public as before our tri- 
bunal ; and never offering an encomium which 
we believed to be undeserved, as a requital for 
any priority of intelligence. We have always 
stood, and stand, on equal terms ; and we are 
contented with the approbation which has 
crowned our labours, as the best test of the 
manner in which they have been performed— 
the grand credit account, without a loss on 
either side, between the public and the Literary 
Gazette. 

We now return to Captain Frankland—a 
man of family, apparently somewhat of the ex- 
quisite, a traveller, and an author. It may be 
remembered, that in our Review of his preced- 
ing two volumes ( Literary Gazette, July 18,1829) 
we attached some ridicule to his fondness for 
writing in a dialect three quarters English and 
a quarter French: to shew the absurdity of 
which, we scribbled half a column in a lingo 
three parts French and one part English 
(Literary Gazette for 1829, No. 652, p. 466). 
Our well-meant satire, however, has not cured 
the worthy captain of his propensity ; and his 
new Travels in the North are nearly as thickly 
studded with unmeaning and unnecessary French 
phrases as his old (?) Travels in the South. 
The deformity being combined with much of 
the flippancy of fashion, and a great deal more 
of personal doings than is either instructive or 
amusing, might expose his book to much se- 
verity of remark, were it worth while to dissect 
midges, or break butterflies on the wheel. And 
though that is not essential, we cannot refrain 
from exhibiting some samples of these sottises, 
and bétises, and folies, &c. Kc. &c., as our 
author would call them. 

‘In Sweden (we are wittily told) it is ne- 
cessary to send an avant-courier, called ‘ fore- 
biid,’ six hours in advance, to bespeak horses 


for you, for at the post-houses they have no 
* 


beasts (excepting the post-master). * * 

_ “At Warnamo the men were lounging about 
in long blue cloaks, and longer yellow hair. 
The few women we saw were as ugly as 
devils, * vs si 

‘Do not forget the curious-looking May- 
poles which every where meet the eye in 
Sweden, fantastically ornamented.— Johanni’s 
tide.” [This is a droll way of furnishing in- 
formation, as if the reader must have gone the 
same route with the traveller, not to forget 
something or other.] 

At Copenhagen, the same facetious flippancy 

(which informs us of nothing worth knowing) 
prevails. Witness the following: 
_ “ Thave refrained hitherto from endeavour- 
ing to pronounce or to write the name of the 
Street in which we lodge; it is a perfect Brob- 
dignag : —* Nya Kungsholmsbrogatan, Gotha 
Lien Quartier, No. 7;’ which, being inter- 
preted, signifies ‘ New Street, in the King’s 
Island, at the sign of the Golden Lion.’ The 
weather is cold, but fine and frosty; the wind 
still east.” . 

But before we arrive at Petersburgh, where 
we have the full measure of non-intelligence 
‘nsparingly lavished upon us, we quote another 
piece of pleasantry. 

“ To Lillpero eighteen wersts ; to Hotacka 
Seventeen wersts. The country more open. 
W retched log villages, with gables to the 
Street, as in Hungary. Bearded heads thrust 
out of holes in said gables, meant to represent 
Windows (Saracen’s head in Cheapside).” 

_ We wonder so gallant a man as the Captain 
did not know Snowhill. There is, we can 
assure him, a material difference between that 
and Cheapside. But we must on to Peters- 





burgh, the first entry respecting which is worth 
nearly all the rest. 

“ We are exactly six weeks and two days 
from London. The whole journey has stood 
us in about sixty-nine pounds sterling each ; 
cheap enough for 1600 miles. Good dinner and 
Chateau-margeaux, and good beds at twelve 
o'clock. So, good night ! — Sept. 27.” 

“ Sept. 29. From thence I went to the po- 
lice-oftice for carte de residence. I dined chez 
Dubois, restaurateur Francois. ° * 

* Oct. 1. Visites en voiture chez les Codring- 
ton, Fullerton, Nicolay, Kotchubey, e¢ Laval. 
Dinner at the ambassador’s, where we met the 
Codrington party. In the evening the Russian 
play, and the Fullertons, where we danced and 
sang. From hence to Madame de Ficquel- 
mont’s, where I met my old friends the Mar- 
quess Rezende and the Chevalier Almeida, of 
the Brazilian mission, and made several new 
acquaintances ; among others the Kassakowski, 
to whose house I am invited for the Sunday 
evenings.” 

At the opera, Tosi was “ assez mal.”’ 

“* Diner chez Louis: Soirée chez Madame 
Ficquelmont.” 

Oct. 7. *‘ I dined chez Dubois, and in the 
evening went to the opera, ‘ La Gazza Ladra,’ 
which was very ill sung indeed. I was bored 
to death, and did not go to M. Ficquelmont’s.”’ 

Oct. 9. ** In the evening I went to Madame 
Simonoffska’s and Madame Kossakowska’s, 
where we danced and played jeux de société.” 

Oct. 12. ** I walked with Gritti from two 
till four, when I went to dinner with Rehausen 
at Dumet’s. At nine I went in pursuit of 
Madame Bagreeff’s, which I could not find; 
and then to Madame Bazaine’s, where nous 
nous sommes ennuyés. Rubini was indisposed. 
The conétra-alt had a headache, Gritti had a 
cold. Enfin, une soirée manquée.” 

Oct. 15. “* Dined at an Italian table-d’héte 
with Gritti, Ballantyne, and Rubini. The 
women were frolicsome; and we passed the 
evening there aux petits jeux.” 

Oct. 17. ** In the afternoon I went in quest 
of a lodging, at the house of the celebrated 
Madame G » whom I had not yet seen. She 
is a fine woman, wn peu passée. Her apart- 
ments are too extensive and expensive for a 
poor half-pay commander. In the evening the 
French play—-Madame M——-, and the soirée 
chez la belle Comtesse de Ficquelmont.”’ 

**T dined alone, not being quite comfort- 
able in the stomach: I hope it is not cholera 
morbus.” [Luckily it was not, and so we are 
enabled to continue these extracts, which must 
be so invaluable to future visitors of the Rus- 
sian capital. ] 

In the evening “‘ went to the pretty Princess 
Youssoupoff’s, where ennui et petits jeux.”’ 
“ Afterwards I fané’d in the Newski Perspec- 
tive with sundry officers of the Imperial Guards 
a Cheval.” ‘I flané’d in the Newski Per- 
spective, dined at Bouillery’s, and passed the 
evening at home.” ‘ Visite chez la Kossa- 
kowska. I dined at Granci’s, and went to the 
French play.” “I dined at Madame B——’s 
house-warming. G—~ and B— dined there 
too. There was great fun between the imperial 
head-dresser and dentist; the first pulled out 
the second’s teeth, and the second pulled off the 
first’s peruke at table! The dentist proposes 
to make B fatter by cutting his teeth 
shorter!!! I have heard of horses being so 
treated, and successfully. At ten we went to 
Mademoiselle Demidoff’s, where there was a 
perfect academia of singers. Here I remained 
until one o’clock, a.m.” “*I dined at Lord 
Heytesbury’s en petit comité. The evening 1 





passed at Madame de Laval’s, and the charm- 
ing Princess Youssoupoff’s, where Chat et Rat 
et Cotillon.” ‘* In leaving the theatre, I 
caught a dreadful cold: one is obliged to wait 
in the portico for one’s carriage.” ‘* Kourakin 
brought me home in his carriage.” ‘* M. de 
Boulgakoff is the director of the post of Peters- 
burgh. Here I met a multitude of men of all 
classes and countries, but only ¢hree women. 
Gritti, Volkonski, and I, sang duos and trios 
until midnight. Madame de Boulgakoff is a 
charming person, and so is the sister of the 
postmaster, with whom I had much fun about 
love, physiognomy, craniology, &c. Oct. 28. 
(Nov. > Dark and gloomy, but mild. My 
cold in the head is rather troublesome. I do 
not venture out to-day. Rubini came before 
dinner, and we sang the celebrated tenor air in 
the Pirate, ‘ Nel furor delle tempeste.’? In 
the evening I went to the French play, and 
then Madame la Générale de Bazaine, until 
midnight, where des tours de cartes.” ‘*I spent 
a delightful hour with the charming Princess 
Youssoupoff, and her fair dame de compagnie. 
In the evening, visites en drosky chex les Boul- 
gakoff, Kotchubey, Viliourski, and wind up at 
Madame Ficquelmont’s.” ‘ After the opera 
I went to the Princess Youssoupoff’s, where 
we made a sort of attempt at a charade-en- 
action, to amuse the ladies: Soulier: scene 1, 
two drunken gamblers (sous); 2d, tied toge- 
ther by a police officer, and dragged away (Jics) ; 
3d, a white satin shoe, borne upon a cushion, 
and tried upon the feet of the pretty ladies. 
The fair princess was the dear little Ceneren-~ 
tola.”” ‘ To-morrow I must get my horse ice- 
shod, and have a traineau.”’ ** In the evening 
I went to the French play, and afterwards to 
the soirée of la Comtesse Pouschkin, where I 
made several charming acquaintances, There 
were many very pretty women, particularly the 
Princess of Ouroussoff, the Princess Hilchkoff, 
the fair Tolstoy, and others. sang ‘ In 
questo barbaro fatal istante,’ and a troubadour. 
Invite from la Comtesse Pouschkin for every 
Wednesday.” Melancholy! ‘‘ To-night there 
are no soirées, because, forsooth, this is the fifth 
anniversary of the death of Alexander! (Bad 
compliment to the reigning sovereign.) Hap- 
piness again. “ The evening I passed at the 
Boulgakow’s ow l'on a conjugé le verbe.”” “In 
the evening I made an abortive attempt at 
soirées ; the Ficquelmonts did not receive, nor 
did the Bazaines; so home to bed at 11. 30. 
p.m.” After dinner I had some music in 
my rooms. At half-past nine to the Lisian- 
skis’; the Sopran did not come home from 
play ; from thence to the Comtesse Pouschkin’s, 
where music and flirtation until half-past two. 
Nov. 27. (Dec. 9.) This morning I reposed, 
after my fatigues of yesterday, until the sun 
had climbed to his meridian height, when, 
lighting up the windows of the Moika, he woke 
me from my dreams of Elysium, to remind me 
that I must skait at two.” 

All these quotations occur between pages 182 
and 215, in the first volume: suppose we skip 
some hundred pages, and see if the information 
becomes more worthy of being published in 
2 vols. 8vo. No! dressing, singing, and killing 
time nonsensically, still furnish the description. 

* At nine o’clock I drove to Paschkoff’s, and 
found already a good wer A masks assembled. 
I was conducted by one of the little girls, beau- 
tifully dressed in the becoming costume of the 
country, to a room where I found Count Ludolf, 
Gritty, Tolstoy, and Paschkoff, equipping them- 
selves under the inspection of Niccolini, and 
with the assistance of the costumisie aud friseur 
of the opera. Here I likewise put on my dress, 
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consisting of white silk pantaloons, yellow boots, 
yellow justaucorps, cuirass, black velvet hat and 
plume, sword, and green velvet mantle; a pair 
of mustachios and-a royale, completed my dis- 
guise. The first morceau was the quintetto in 
the * Turco in Italia.’ 


Pasch! 

Maest. di Cappella 

Then followed Russian chorusses and dances, 
the latter by the little daughters of the house 
and some pretty children, their friends, en cos- 
tume du pays. Next came ‘il Pirata’ (the 
author), who was a good deal frightened. Then 
followed the famous scene in the ‘ Barbiere di 
Siviglia,’ in which Almaviva in disguise gives a 
lesson of singing to Rosina. 


© ecevecccce Almaviva. 
Don Basilio. 
+++ Figaro. 
Rosina. 
The scene was admirably performed, and the 
costumes were perfect. Gritti was splendid, 
Ludolf admirable, Paschkoff inimitable, Tolstoi 
end Rosina charming. Now followed a qua- 
drille costumée, composed of 
Count Lerchtenfels Costume du siécle Louis XIV. 
Madame Paschkoff. With hoop and plumes and brocade. 
Count Gritti -.---- Figaro. 
Madame Malvirade. Hoop and plumes and mask. 
M. Sullivan Court dress of French marquis. 


Mdile. Ballabine -- Beautiful flowered silk, hoop, &c. 
{i oy Sade F, -- I Pirata. 


- Rosetti ---- Hoop, plumes, and mask. 
The dancing of the ladies in their antiquated 
dress was admirable. After the quadrille, 
Gritti’ sang the buffa aria of ‘ Figaro,’ with 
great effect ; and C.C.¥. (the author) availing 
himself of his piratical character, appropriated 
that of Conte Almaviva, and sang ‘ Ecco ridente 


il Cielo. ‘The singing ‘was now all finished, 
and we danced mazurka, waltz, quadfille, gal- 


lope and gallopade, winding up with the dance 
of the ‘ Grand Papa,’ a sort of Sir Roger de 
Coverley, peculiar toGermany. Thus finished 
at two o'clock a most brilliant and agreeable 
party, from which we all retired thoroughly 
fatigued to our carriages and traineaux. Jan. 
7-19. Snow, thermometer 11°. Promenade 
en traineau et a pied. Dinner (manqué) at 
Jubb’s. Evening at the Lisianskis’.” 

Eheu! jam satis. Interesting, no doubt, to 
the captain and his musical and fashionable 
friends, at the moment ; but we would ask any 
rational being, if deserving of being remem- 
bered by any body else, and far less of being 
published for the world—to laugh at ? 

“ Mais revenons a nos moutons. It is a very 
gay scene, the Newski, on a fine day, the in- 
numerable ¢raineaux drawn by beautiful horses, 
containing all the finest women of Petersburgh, 
in such pretty bonnets! (I never saw so many 
pretty bonnets in one year elsewhere as I see 
in one day in Petersburgh.’’) 

Oh Captain F., Captain F., what have Bri- 
tish sailors to do with pretty bonnets? A cap 
full of wind is more in their element. If our 
readers are not tired, they may add the follow- 
ing bits. 

‘* In the evening I went to the Boulgakoffs’, 
and, upon kissing the hands of the ladies, I re- 
ceived from them the Russian salutation of a 
kiss on the cheek. This is a pretty and agree- 
able custom. * - e 

“ I passed the evening delightfully at the 
Princess Barbara Gallitzin’s ball, where I met 
many charming persons, and where I danced 
incessantly until four o’clock. Madame D—— 
is delicious. seine Ds * 
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‘ Madame Klein has the most beautiful eyes 
in the world (with only one exception). She 
reminded me very much of ——. She has 
given me some music to learn to sing with 
her. . * ba 

** T now determined to try my luck by my- 
self, and accordingly down I went ; but coming 
violently in contact with one of the side bar- 
riers (for there are barriers on each side of the 
inclined plane), I was thrown off my sledge, 
and performed the rest of the descent upon 
that broad foundation with which it has pleased 
Nature to favour me. ag ” - 

“ T shall be in disgrace with the Princess 
Woldomar, since to-day is her féte, and I ought 
to have gone to congratulate her; however, I 
did not know of this circumstance until I was 
arrived at Madame Klein’s, so that I could not 
help myself. ° = * 

* At ten I went to Mr. Cayley’s ball, where 
I remained until half-past three. The women 
were in general extremely plain, with a few ex- 
ceptions, such as Mademoiselle B—-, Madame 
K——, Mademoiselle F_—, Mrs. F-— B—-, 
and Miss T——.” 

With these we shall dismiss Captain F. for 
the present, reserving for our next some of his 
sense as well as coxcombry. 





Henri III et sa Cour. Par Alexandre Dumas. 
Paris, 1829, Veyard et Cie. ; Le Normant, 
pére: Depét Dramatique, Delaporte, Lon- 
don. 

Catherine of Cleves; a Tragic Drama. 
pp. 116. London, 1832. Andrews. 
THE fate of this tragedy has been somewhat 
curious. Originally written in English, it was 
adopted into the French language, and is now 
re-translated into English again. Bussyd’Am- 
boise, the drama which gave M. Dumas his 
plan, is the most original and striking of Chap- 
man’s plays; but-with too much of the ‘‘ King 
Cambyses’ vein,” that '* tearing a passion to 
tatters,” whose avoidance is the great mark of 
Shakespeare’s infinite superiority, it being the 
prevailing taste of his era. Henri III is a 
striking proof of the extraordinary change that 
has taken place in French dramatic literature. 
What would Voltaire say, could he see one of 
the most successful tragedies on the modern 
stage derived from an English source, and from 
an author even more barbare than Shake- 
speare ? nay, more—such evident acquaintance 
with our insular writers throughout? The 
song of the page, where a beauty is lessoned 
into kindness by a fading rose, and bidden seek 
that duration from love which is denied by 
time—is in the very spirit of our old madri- 
gals. One of the most striking incidents, where 
Catherine passes her arm through the staple of 
the door, is familiar to all our readers—we all 
remember the act as that of Lady Catherine 
Douglas and Scott’s Catherine Seyton; and 
another, on which the plot turns, will at once 

recall Othello and the fatal handkerchief. 

M. Dumas’s plot, from which Lord Leveson 
Gower’s version is taken, is as follows: St. 
Megrin’s (the Bussy d’Amboise of the old 
play} passion for the Duchess of Guise has not 
escaped the penetration of Catherine de Medi- 
cis, who, for the sake of creating that dissen- 
sion which is her element of power, by the 
assistance of Ruggieri, an Italian astrologer 
connected with the court, contrives an inter- 
view between the duchess and her as yet unac- 
knowledged lover; she is brought to the apart- 
ment while under the influence of a strong 
narcotic, which St. Megrin supposes is in con- 
sequence of a spell. Their interview is inter- 
rupted by the Duke of Guise, who demands ad- 
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mission. Catherine of Cleves is hurried off by 
Ruggieri, and the duke enters: his errand is 
to request the astrologer’s assistance in making 
out a pedigree; when, finding his wife’s hand. 
kerchief, his suspicions are excited, and he 
resolves on revenge. A spirited scene next 
occurs, where the king authorises the duel be. 
tween his favourite St. Megrin and the duke, 
ostensibly on political grounds. The duke now 
forces the duchess to write a letter to St. Me- 
grin, appointing him to come that night, in 
the disguise of a Leaguer, to her chamber. At 
first she resists—is even ready to take the poi- 
son he offers; but on his grasping her arm 
with his gauntlet, she writes: (Sir Walter Scott 
again). St. Megrin hastens to the appoint. 
ment—is undeceived—and endeavours to escape 
by the balcony; but a party of assassins are 
waiting, and he falls covered with wounds. 
Still, life is not extinct, for the king has given 
him a talisman which secures him from perish- 
ing by fire or sword—the duke flings down the 
handkerchief, with which he is strangled. This 
reveals all to the duchess, who sinks insensible 
on the stage. So closes the French tragedy. 
But Lord Leveson Gower makes the duchess 
take the poison which she had secreted from the 
last interview with her husband—protest her 
innocence with her latest breath—and, dying, 
leave the duke in an agony of despair. This 
is in exact conformity with our English taste; 
we do ‘ especially affect”? the heroine's dying 
at full length; and that the murderer shall be 
punished, at least by remorse. Our readers 
will perceive one great, indeed insurmountable, 
difficulty,—you cannot get over the improba- 
bility, not to say absurdity, of the duchess 
yielding her lover to the death rather than be 
pinched. A pinch is a strange thing to be the 
pivot on which a tragedy turns! Chapman 
manages this at least more terribly, for the 
duchess is put on the racky 

The great merit of Henri III is a rich pic- 
turesque tone, which gives a striking reality to 
its scenes; .its characters are strongly marked 
with all the characteristics of their age. Much 
of this necessarily evaporates in a translation— 
we have no old associations to be awakened. by 
the poet; and the translator has, perforce, 
been obliged to adopt the romantic, not the 
historic part of the drama. The play itself has 
been cut down from five acts to three; yet 
some of the speeches are elongated, and not, 
we think, to advantage; for example, 
Leveson Gower’s challenge runs thus— 


** But naked to the waist it is my practice 
To meet my foes; and when I set the example, 
Let him who dare not shew how his heart beats 
Accept the coward’s name with which I brand him. 


We prefer the brief defiance of the original— 
And we shall see whose heart it is that beats. 


Again, the speech of St. Megrin where he 
cautions the page to secrecy :— 


«* Arthur. Fear not: I love a secret, and am proud 
To have one of St. Megrin’s in my keeping. 

St. Megrin. Ay, but that secret is a terrible trusts 
Bear it about thee like some venomous drug, 
Which, if the slightest portion of its essence 
But for an instant mingle with the air, 

Is death to all around thee. Thou art young: 
Let not companionship with such a guest _ 
Make thee look old and care-worn ere thy time— 
Be gay; and ostentatious in thy gaiety! 

Avoid me. But if we must meet, be silent; 

For I can = the slightest sign and gesture, 
Without the perilous use of speech or writing. 
Do this, and if in war or love hereafter, 

The purse, the sword, or counsel ofa friend, 
Can serve, think of St. Megrin, and command him. 
Away ! shun all observers.” 


The French is much more simple and much 
more expressive :— 


Arthur, Count, I am proud to have one secret Ours. 
St. Segein. Yes, but a terrible secret—one of those 
Which 
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See that thy countenance betray it not; 

Let not thine eyes reveal it.: Thou art young— 
Keep thou thine eye’s carelessness and mirth. 

If we meet, pass me—know me, see me not. 

If in the future thou hast aught to tell me, 
Speak not in words, and trust it not to paper— 
A sign, a look, will tel) me all; I'll ri 

Thy slightest gesture, guess thy secret thought. 
I cannot pay the happiness I owe thee; 

But need my aid or succour, come to me, 

And whatsoe’er thou askest, by my soul! 

*Tis thine—were it my blood. Go, go— 

Watch that none see thee go. Adieu, adieu! 


We object particularly to the introduction of 
the imagery about the “ poisonous drug:” 
overwhelming passion goes about to seek no 
prettinesses of expression—similes are rarely 
used in strong agitation. Another great fault 
of this kind occurs in the scene between the 
duke and the duchess in Lord Gower’s trans- 
lation : 

** Duchess. This is some jest to fright me. 

You never did—you could not—entertain 


The frightful thought. 
Guise. I cannot choose but laugh 


At my own jest. 

Duchess. That laugh !—Despair, despair!” 
Now, the literal rendering of this passage would, 
we think, have been infinitely more effective : 

Duchess. ’Tis but a jest to fright me; you have not— 
You cannot have—this execrable thought. 

Guise (smiling). A jest, madam ! 

Duchess. No! your smile has told me all. 

But if in some instances we hold that a 
closer adherence to the original would have 
been desirable, in others we think the trans- 
lator has improved upon his text. The merit 
of the following spirited passage belongs almost 
entirely to him. St. Megrin says to the king— 
« Will not yd nobles, rallying round your person, 

Pour back their wealth into the liberal fount 

From whence it.sprung? Is not that wealth your own? 

Let our flocks bleed, and let our forests fall, 

Let our red vintage freely flow, to bear 

The charges of that war. We shall not grudge 

Harvest or flock—our red wine or red blood. 

If fold be wanting, we can coin our mantles, 
Where me og | the rich embroidery stiffens; 
Melt down our ladies’ ciphers in the crucible, 

And load our petronels with golden bullets.” 

For our theatrical criticism we refer to an- 
other part of our paper. There are some inte- 
resting notes; and we shall probably take a 
more enlarged and leisurely view of the whole 
subject (the three plays) next week. 





Eliot, Hampden, and Pym; or, a Reply of 

“ the Author of a Book” entitled ** C. 

taries on the Life and Reign of Charles I.” 

to “ the Author of a Book’ entitled ‘* Some 

Memorials of John Hampden, his Party, and 

his Times.” London, 1832. Colburn and 

Bentley. 

A PaMPHLET which Mr. D’Israeli has thought 
it necessary to publish in vindication of some 
of the statements made by him in his Commen- 
taries on the Reign of Charles I. against the 
counter-statements of Lord Nugent. It will 
not be expected that we should enter into the 
various points at issue between this ingenious 
writer and his noble antagonist ;— we shall 
content ourselves by remarking, that there is 
an old adage of, those who play at bowls must 
expect rubbers—and pretty sharply has Mr. 
D’Israeli rubbed his lordship. The pamphlet, 
however, like every thing which comes from 
the pen of Mr. D’Israeli, is an amusing one; 
and, without at present entering into the con- 
troversy, we are enabled to illustrate our asser- 
tion by the following extract relative to the 
loss of some interesting family records. 

“* Every lover of history will deeply regret 
the utter recklessness of families of ancient or 
distinguished descent, which too often exists in 
regard to their domestic archives. The most 
authentic documents of history— the most pre- 
cious memorials of genius, are consigned to the 








vilest uses ; and papers are dispersed, or wasted, 
which some distinguished ancestor had hoarded 
as treasures for posterity. I recollect, when 
once mentioning to a lady, the female descend- 
ant of Lord Hardwicke, how great our obliga- 
tions were to that noble literary antiquary, her 
ladyship had formed no other notion of the 
unremitted labours of her grandfather, but that 
of having ‘ filled the house with old papers ; 
the dusty memorials were poked in all parts.’ 
It was by my zeal that the later correspondence 
of Lady Mary Wortley Montague was recovered 
from the wreck of useless family papers. The 
public have been often reminded of the accident 
which preserved the MSS. of Evelyn; docu- 
ments which have thrown much light on some 
dark passages of our domestic history. Re- 
cently, the voluminous state papers, diaries, 
and writings of the famous Lord Fairfax, have 
been dispersed by sale in many hands. The 
case which I am now to state seems not less in- 
teresting. The literary friend who communi- 
cated to me the information concerning Hamp- 
den’s quarrels with the treasurer of the county, 
was on a visit at an ancient mansion in Buck- 
inghamshire. Confined to the house by illness, 
he could not partake of their outdoor amuse- 
ments, but cast his antiquarian eye over the 
old map of the estate hanging in the hall, or 
on the pedigree of the family embellished with 
many beautifully executed miniatures, one of 
the finest of heraldic documents. His avarice 
for old papers broke out in all its passion, 
and his kind hostess charitably offered to pro- 
cure him more amusements of the sort. An 
old chest of papers and parchments lay in 
an uninhabited apartment. Cold and damp 
made him hurry over the contents of the chest, 
where he discovered layers of papers, without 
any arrangement, fromthe last century about 
Garrick’s time, as he went downwa4rds, to the 
reign of John. Among other things which he 
turned out of the chest, was a small green and 
gold purse, of antique manufacture, with some 
Elizabeth’s shillings and sixpences in it, and 
some love-letters to a former proprietor of the 
mansion. ‘ It seemed, in short,’ as he wrote 
to me, ‘ as if for many centuries upon the de- 
cease of the head of the house, his papers had 
been thrown into this chest, and there suffered 
to remain undisturbed until the time of my 
tumbling them out.’ He filled two baskets 
with papers of Charles the First’s time, and 
others, to examine at his leisure in a warmer 
apartment. He met with parcels of ship-money 
receipts unsigned. The most interesting docu- 
ment was a manuscript, which, when put toge- 
ther, consisted of fourteen to fifteen hundred 
pages of foolscap paper, and not complete, while 
parts, as usual, were injured by damp. Ap- 
pearing, at first, to be a book of accounts, it 
would probably have been laid aside had not 
his eye caught the name of Hampden. The 
handwriting was attested to be that of the trea- 
surer of the county; and, on further scrutiny, 
it was discovered to have been the journal of 
that magistrate. There were inserted long 
dialogues between the writer and Hampden. 
The subject was a dispute or litigation about a 
piece of common land. The writer recounted 
his meeting Hampden, who, he said, ‘ raised his 
whip at me, and I did the same at him, but 
he dared not cross the hedge which stood be- 
tween us.’ In one or two places appeared a 
character of Hampden, written in ‘ the most 
bitter terms that * envy, hatred, and malice,’ 
could suggest.’ An extraordinary circumstance 
attending this manuscript is, that, at present, 
it is not to be found. It was taken. put of the 
chest, where, on a subsequent inquiry, it was 
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afterwards looked for. Should it have escaped 
the vulcanian fire of the chef de cuisine, it 
may yet be discovered in the place to which it 
was removed when it first emerged to the intel- 
ligent eye of my friend.” 








ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
EUGENE ARAM. 

THE recollection of this. man is still preserved 
at Lynn, in Norfolk, at which town he was 
for some time usher at the grammar-school. A 
small room at the back of the house, in which 
he slept, was, until these last few years, (when 
it was pulled down and rebuilt,) mysteriously 
pointed to by the little urchins as they passed 
up to bed of a cold, ghost-enticing night, as the 
chamber in which the “ usher, who was hanged 
for murder,” was used to sleep. 

The tradition which remains of his character 
is, that he was ** a man of loneliness and mys- 
tery,” sullen and reserved; that on half-holy- 
days, and when his duties would allow, he 
strayed solitary and cheerless, as if to avoid the 
world, amongst the flat uninteresting marshes 
which are situated on the opposite side of the 
river Ouse. 

At Lynn the character of Aram was, until 
his apprehension, unexceptionable; but after 
that event, circumstances were then called to 
mind which seemed to indicate a naturally dark 
character; but whether these were all strictly 
founded in truth, or magnified suspicions aris- 
ing from the appalling circumstances of the 
crime of which he was convicted, I am unable 
to determine. The following, derived from 
unquestionable authority, having been related 
by Dr. L., who was master of the grammar. 
school at the time, may,serve.as a sample : — 
there can be no doubt. but that the worthy 
Dr. himself believed his suspicions well founded, 
as he used to tremble when he related it. It 
was customary for the peer ts of the scholars, 
on an appointed day, to @ine with the master, 
at which time it was expected they would bring 
with them the amount of their bills. It was 
late at night, after one of such meetings, that 
Dr. L. was awakened by a noise at his bed- 
room door ; he rose up, and going into the pas- 
sage which led to the staircase, but which was 
not in the direct way from Aram’s bed-room 
to the ground-floor, he discovered the usher 
dressed. Having questioned him as to the 
object of his rising at that unseasonable hour, 
Aram confusedly answered that he had been 
taken unwell, and had been obliged to go down 
stairs. The Dr. then retired, unsuspiciously, 
to bed. From the combined circumstances of 
the noise at the door, his great agitation and 
confusion, and from his being found in the 
passage, the worthy Dr., in later years, had 
no doubt, that, from its being known to Aram 
that a considerable sum of money was in his 
bed-room, Aram intended nothing less than 
to rob him; and no doubt, continued the nar- 
rator, he would have murdered me too, if it had 
been rendered necessary, from my discovering 
or opposing him. 

The spot just at the entrance to the play- 
ground, at which Aram was taken into custod 
by two strange men from Yorkshire, is still 
remarked, and generally by the young scholar 
in a tremulous whisper. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. . 
SOCIETY OF ARTS. 


On Tuesday evening in last week the members 
re-assembled. Joseph Hume, Esq. took the 
chair at eight o’clock, and communicated to 
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the Society that Mr.. Brockedon would com- 
mence a series of illustrations on subjects con- 
nected with the arts, &c. 

Mr. Brockedon then informed the meeting, 
that the subject upon which he was about to 
offer some remarks, was—‘‘ the applicability 
of the different styles of engraving in art :” 
that he did not propose to enter upon the his- 
tory of engraving — much had been, and ably, 
written on the subject ; neither did he intend to 
enter into the details of its chemical and me- 
chanical manipulation, which had already been 

iven by the able secretary of the institution. 
ngraving, he o |» possessed the power 
of repeating and multiplying all designs which 
represent natural or imaginary objects, with 
the conventional omission of colour. Many 
vers have contended that they represent 
even that quality; but as they have never 
agreed how red, blue, or yellow, which has no 
existence in the print, is to be addressed to the 
understanding of the observer, he would leave 
them to explain the anomaly of the pretence. 

Mr. Brockedon then shortly described the 
processes by which they were effected, and the 
distinct characters of engraving, in line, chalk, 
mezzotint, aquatint, soft ground, etching, wood 
engraving, and lithography ; then, taking up 
each mode memes any in an inverse order, 
he illustrated from the capabilities of each 
its peculiar adaptation to the different ends 
and objects of the art, and referred to the 
splendid examples lying on the tables, and 
hung around the room, for the justification of 
his remarks. Mr. Brockedon adverted, in 
mezzotinto, to some fine portraits by Mr. 
Charles Turner and Mr. Cousins, and particu- 
larly to “* the Storm,” engraved by the former 


from the Marquess of Stafford’s picture ; and 
he also made some detailed observations upon 


Mr. Martin’s splendid works. But it was in 
line engraving there existed the most splendid 
examples before him: he expressed his admi- 
ration of the works of Woollett, Strange, Sharp, 
Finden, Doo, Burnet, and others, and pointed 
out the grounds of their excellence. 

Mr. Brockedon particularly observed onthera- 
pid advancement engraving had achieved, com- 
paratively speaking, within a few years in the 
tones and chiaro scuro of the works produced ; 
and concluded a most able exposition of the art 
—an exposition which the experienced prac- 
titioner would have allowed to have been most 
correct in arriving at the desired results — b 
referring to one or two points connected wi 
the Society. He powerfully eulogised the So- 
ciety for the services it had rendered to the 
. Arts, and especially that of engraving. He 
observed, that there were few names which 
had reached distinction that were not to be 
found in the records of the institution. Among 
the engravers who had received the encourage- 
ment of the Society were, Raverret, Vivares, 
Bewick, Dunbarton, Woollett, Sherwin, Raim- 
bach, Landseer, Sharp, and Finden, That 
the Society had directed the attention of the 
public to discoveries in the art, whether me- 
chanical or chemical; and one of the most 
important of these was the introduction of steel 
blocks, by Mr. Perkins. The introduction of 
steel plates, for line engraving, by Charles 
Warren ; and for mezzotinto, by Lupton and 
Turner, who were severally rewarded by the 
Society, were also specified. 

Previous to the close of the lecture, Mr. Pole, 
Vice-President of the Society, placed in Mr. 
Brockedon's hands some new and beautiful en- 
gravings » fac-similes ¢ medals which were ac- 
tually traced by a peculiar pentagraph, from the 
surface of the medal itself, upon a plate pre- 





pared with etching ground. The lines were all 
of the same thickness; but the irregularity of 
the surface producing a variation of their dis- 
tances from each other in particular parts, the 
effect was a perfect imitation of the light, shade, 
and tint of the medal. ‘The art is limited, but 
to its extent is beautiful. The Americans and 
French both claim the discovery ; but these spe- 
cimens were produced by the late Mr. Bawtry, 
of the Bank, who, without knowing their pro- 
cess, effected it himself. 

The great room was decorated with many 
valuable prints from Messrs. Moon, Boys, and 
Graves; Messrs. Colnaghi; and other members, 

The Society met on the following evening 
(Wednesday) ; but in consequence of the ad- 
journment of committees during the vacation, 
nothing passed deserving of particular notice, 
unless we mention that of a capstan on an im- 
proved principle, which was strongly recom- 
mended for the Society’s sanction. Several 
negatives were also announced, viz. an instru- 
ment for computing triangles, tables for arith- 
metical operations, and a reciprocating engine. 
A report was read, too, on the introduction of 
nutmegs into the West Indies; and other 
communications were made: one, rather of an 
extraordinary kind — a case for a clock, manu- 
factured and richly ornamented in glass. Many 
claims for premiums in the branch of polite arts 
were announced, which, of course, were referred 
to that committee. 

LINNZAN SOCIETY. 
Mr. LamseErr in the chair.—This was one of 
the most numerously attended meetings that 
have taken place for several sessions. —A nother 
portion of Mr. Ogilby’s paper on the history 
and distribution of marsupial animals was read. 
This communication is intended chiefly to give 
an account of those animals belonging to this 
class which are natives of Australia, where the 
marsupalia constitute the greater portion of the 
quadrupeds. The author proposes to give a 
new distribution of them, according to their 
habits, and divides them into five families, 
which he has denominated, Ist, Scansores ; 
2d, Saltores; 3d, Fossores; 4th, Cursores ; 
and, 5th, Monoiremes. Several gentlemen were 
elected fellows. <A fine collection of plants 
from New Zealand was presented by Mr. G. 
Bennett, who has been for three years engaged 
_ investigating the natural history of the South 
acific. 


ROYAL ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY. 

Fr. Batty, Esq. in the chair. — A communi- 
cation from Sir James South on the projection 
of stars on the moon’s disc, and containing 
numerous observations of occultations, was read. 
There were also read other papers on occulta- 
tions, from Professor Airy, of Cambridge, and 
Mr. Smith, Bedford. The reading of Sir J. 
Herschel’s paper on the orbits of binary stars 
was concluded. It was intimated to the meet- 
ing, that the King of Denmark had offered a 
medal for the discovery of a new comet, with- 
out the aid of the telescope, as was understood : 
—this reward, therefore, may be almost con- 
sidered as one for the discovery of an invisible 
comet! Several gentlemen were elected fel- 
lows; amongst them was Mr. Henderson, as- 
tronomer at the Cape of Good Hope, and suc- 
cessor to the Rev. F. Fallows, whose death and 
devotion to astronomical science at the Cape 
was lately noticed in the Literary Gazette. 
Sefior Cerquero, the astronomer at Cadiz, was 
elected an associate. 








GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


January 18th, 1832.—Mr. Murchison, Pre- 
sident, in the chair. Several fellows were 
elected. A memoir was first read on the geo. 
logical structure of the Crimea, by Baron Sta- 
nislaus Chaudoir, communicated by Sir Alex- 
ander Crichton. A paper by Thos. Bell, Esq. 
F.G.S. was afterwards read, on a new species 
of fossil tortoise, found in the lacustrine forma- 
tion of Eningen, The memoir was illustrated 
by the fossil imen, and by the skeleton of 
the pashin wip ws porn. 4 Chelydra serpentina. 
Presents were announced from various contri. 
butors to the museum and library. After the 
business of the evening, it was announced that 
the ordinary meeting on the 15th of February 
would not take place, in consequence of the 
annual general meeting being fixed for the 
17th of the same month. 


LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
ROYAL SOCIETY. 


Dr. Bostock in the chair.—A paper was 
read, ‘on the planetary perturbations,” by 
Mr. Ivory. The reading of another paper, 
‘¢ on Voltaic electricity,” by the Rev. William 
Ritchie, Professor of Natural Philosophy in the 
Royal Institution and London University,* was 
also commenced. Professor Ritchie in? this 
paper enters into a full experimental investiga- 
tion of the origin and laws of action of Voltaic 
electricity in an elementary battery; and ex- 
amines in detail the theory and laws of action 
of the compound battery of Volta. As this 
valuable paper contains new views, supported 
by experiments, on this interesting subject, we 
shall endeavour, when it has been read before 
the Royal Society, to give our readers an out- 
line of the laws deduced by Mr. Ritchie from 
these researches. The Literary Society at Que- 
bec presented the new volume of its Memoirs; 
and Professor Brogniart, of Paris, his new 
chart of the earth’s strata. 








SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 
Mr. HamizrTow in the chair. The secretary 
continued the reading of Mr. Gage’s paper on 
the Duke of Devonshire’s magnificent manu- 
script, mentioned in our last. It branched 
into a dissertation on ecclesiastical manuscripts 
in general, and the style of their illuminations 
and initial letters at different periods. Mr. 
Gage observed, that the English, in the lth 
and 11th centuries, excelled the rest of Europe 
in their manuscripts, and in their embroidery of 
ecclesiastical vestments, &c. With reference 
to the Benedictional of St. Ethelwold, he no- 
ticed the ul drapery and figures in many 
of the illuminations; but observed, that in 
most of the ancient manuscripts, where any 
part of the figure was represented naked, the 
drawing was very inferior to that of the dra- 


pery. 


THE PRESS IN EGYPT. 
AFTER the example of Constantinople, where 
there has been a printing-office for above a cen- 
tury, which has been productive of much good, 
the present Pasha of Egypt founded, as is gene- 
rally known, a similar establishment, about ten 
years ago, at Bulah, near Cairo; where Persian, 
Arabic, and Turkish works are printed. The 
Arabic language is spoken by the natives In 
general; the Turkish is the mother tongue of 
the Pasha and of most of the members of his 
government; and the Persian is cultivated by 


* Dr. Lardner recently vacated the essor’s chair in 
this University, and Mr. Ritchie was in his place. 
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many Turks and Arabs, From this office there 
have issued, up to this time, nine grammatical 
works, three dictionaries, three historical works, 
four on the Mahometan religion (of which one 
bears the title ef “ the Shortest Way to the 
Rendezvous of Lovers, and the Messenger of 
Passion to the Abode. of Peace; or, a Treatise 
on the Merit and the Duties of the Holy War, 
that is to say, of the- War which the Mussulmen 
are bound to wage with Nations that are not of 
their Faith: in Arabic, in the year of the He- 
gira 1242”*), four poetical, three rhetorical, six 
mathematical, two medical, three commercial, 
eleven military and naval, one of which is in 
the Tarkish language, from we. French of the 
present Admiral Truguet, who wrote it at 
Constantinople by order of Louis XVI. 

The. printing-office at Bulah was organised 
according to the directions of Don Raphael, 
formerly professor of vulgar Arabic in the 
school of the living oriental languages at Paris, 
in the Royal Library. The superintendent of 
the establishment is an Egyptian, who studied 
in 1819, at the same time with Osman Bey, 
now major-general in the Egyptian service. 
The works we have mentioned have many de- 
fects, as is usual in the infancy of any insti- 
tution. None of them has a title-page; many 
are even without any title or the name of the 
author ; and the pages are badly numbered. It 
is likely, however, that the Bulah press will 
soon receive a beneficial impulse through the 
mission of those Egyptians who have been 
studying in France since 1826, under the di- 
rection of M. Jomard; for this mission will 
furnish persons capable of translating the most 
useful works from French into Arabic. The 
Sheik Refaa, one of those at Paris who have ac- 
quired skill in translating, has arrived at Cairo, 
and is already at work, , So rapid is the advance 
of time, that scarcely have we heard of the 
Arabic and Turkish gazette at Cairo, and of the 
Turkish and French journal at Constantino 
when we are informed of a similar journal at 
Canea, in the island of Candia. This journal is 
published in the Turkish and modern Greek lan- 
guages: the Turkish title is, Events in Crete ; 
and the Greek title, Cretan Ephemeris. The 
Egyptian government had hardly established 
itself in Candia, when it introduced this means 
of public communication. One of the latest 
numbers of this journal contains some ordi- 
nances of the government relative to the sani- 
tary police. It is well known that the cholera 
and other similar disorders have afflicted the 
East, and particularly Egypt, as well as Eu- 
Tepe: the government takes care to have all 
that is done in Europe on this subject printed, 
and posted up in the most public places. What 
new ideas must such measures awaken in the 
minds of the people ! 








—— 
PINE ARTS. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Our Saviour and his Disciples, in Seventeen 
superb Copperplate Engravings, comprising 
the whole Group of Figures from Raphael's 
celebrated Picture of the Transfiguration. 
G. Cockburn. 

Tus appears to be a republication in this 

country of a series of folio plates, from draw- 

ings by J. Goubaud, engraved by the various 
upils of his Coloographie Royale, at Brussels. 
ey are executed in stipple, in a broad, simple, 
and forcible style of art; and convey a very 

Satisfactory notion of the powers of expression 

of that illustrious painter, who, as has been 

venerable Mr. Gunn, in 


{irtly cheorves by 
Cartonensia, “ seems to have been endowed 





with a faculty. of such particular quality, as 
enabled him to diseover with certainty, among 
the variety of surrounding circumstances, those 
agus or congenial qualities which each parti- 

mind would attract to itself, and which, 
from the constitution of its nature, would com- 
bine with it in the formation and developement 
of its character. Possessed of this faculty in a 
degree exciting our astonishment and admira- 
tion, he could mark, with unerring accuracy, 
the boundary which separated each individual 
character from other of the same ies, 
and thus invest it with an unalienable indivi- 
duality.” 

It is with peculiar propriety that a work cal- 
culated to be so useful to the student in art, is 
dedicated (by permission) to the President of 
the Royal Academy. 

Illustrations of Byron’s Works. 

WE have seen proofs of several of the illustra- 
tions of Mr. Murray’s new and complete edition 
of the works of Lord Byron, engraved by the 
Findens, which do those ingenious artists the 
highest credit. ‘* Belem Castle,” and ‘ Ya- 
rina,” engraved by E. Finden from drawings 
by Stanfield, are exceedingly clever: but our 
admiration has been chiefly excited by a head 
of * Theresa, the Maid of Athens,” engraved 
by W. Finden, from a drawing by F. Stone, 
aher an original picture by T. Allason, Esq. 
It is impossible to conceive a countenance of 
more finished beauty, or more replete with 
bewitching sentiment. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 
SCOTTISH LITERARY DINNER. 
NorwitHsTanD1n¢ the shortness of the time 
for preparation, this festival, on Wednesday 

ises to be as brilliant as numerous! 


next, 

attended. Sir John Malcolm, himself an pon 4 
nent example of the rise of Scots talent (as is 
also. his brother Sir Pultney), is to take the 
ehair; round which —. neble and distin- 


ished individuals have already signified their 
intention to rally. We regret that we have 
not access to their names, or that they can 
hardly, for a day or two, be even partially an- 
nounced to the public ; but we understand that 
on the list of stewards, besides Scottish peers, 
are Lord F. L. Gower, Sir M. Shawe Stewart, 
Sir George Warrender, Sir J. Hay, Sir G. 
Murray, Sir J. Macintosh, Sir John Reid, Sir 
James Shaw, Sir P. Laurie, Sir J. Rennie, 
&e. &e.;——of Members of Parliament, Messrs. 
Grant, Bulwer, M‘Killop, Mackinnon, Traile, 
Scott, &c. &c.;——of literary men, Messrs. 
Sotheby, T. Campbell, Lockhart, T. Hook, 
Galt, Cunningham, Pringle, Croker, Coleridge, 
Jerdan, Maginn, W. Fraser, , and many 
others: and of other classes, eminent artists, 
&e., Sir M. Shee, Wilkie, Chantrey, Spottis- 
woode, Stuart, Murchison, John Murray, Ward- 
rop, A. Hastie (with the London Burns’ Club), 
Richardson, Boyd Miller, B. Boyd, Ferguson, 
Anderson, Martin, Fullarton, T. Telford, Cap- 
tain Basil Hall, Capt. T. Blair, and fifty other 
leal Scotsmen. Previous to this oceasion, we 
have much pleasure in copying a tribute to 
Burns from the pen of Mr. Hallick, one of the 
sweetest of American poets. 

Lines to a Rose brought from near Alloway Kirk, 
in ire, in the Autumn of 1822. 
Wild Rose of Alloway, my thanks! 
Thou ’mindst me of that autumn noon 


en first we met upon’ ‘ the banks 
And braes o’ bonny Doon.’ 


Like thine beneath the thorn-tree’s bough, 
My sunny hour was glad and brief; 





We've cross’d the winter sea, and thou 
Art wither’d, 





ATThe dot. of all things wrought of cl 

= 
And wither’d m: life's feat like thine, 
Wild rose of Alloway? 


Not so his for whose sake 
M far and 


ile, whe a humbler flower sould Sake 
Immortal as his song— 
The memory of Burns—a name 
That calls, when brimmed her festal cup, 
A nation’s glory, and her shame, 
In silent sadness up. 
A nation’s glory,—be the rest 
Forgot—she ’s canonised his mind; 
And it is joy to speak the best 
We may of human kind. 
I’ve stood beside the cottage bed 
Where the Bard-peasant first drew breath— 
A straw-thatch’d roof above his head, 
A straw-wrought couch beneath. 
And I have stood beside the pile, 
His monument, that tells to heaven 
The h of earth’s proud 
To that Bard-peasant given ! 
Bid thy thoughts hover o’er that ¢; 
Boy-zninsttel, in thy ing =. 
And know, however low his lot, 
A poet’s pride and power. 
The pride that lifted Burns from earth, 
The power that gave a child of sopg 
Ascendency o’er and birth, 
The rich, the brave, the strong. 
And if despondency weigh down 
Thy spirit’s fluttering pinions then, 
oo name is wr on 
The roll of common men, 
There have been loftier themes than his, 
And longer scrolls, and louder lyres, 
And lays lit up with Poesy’s 
Purer and holier fires. 
Yet read the names that know not death, 
Few nobler ones than Burns are there; 
And few have won a wrea' 
Than that which his hair. 


Ai hich the rb oo eg 

nw 

It, word, that bids the 
Or smile light the cheek ; 








In cold or sunny ¢elime. 
And who hath heard his song, nor knelt 
Before its spel) with willing knee, 
And listen’d, and believed, and felt 
The poet’s mastery 
O’er the mind’s sea, in calm and storm, 
O’er the heart’s sunshine and its showers, 
O’er Passion’s moments, bright and warm, 
O’er Reason’s dark, cold hours; 
On fields where brave men ‘ die or do,’ 
In halls where rings the banquet’s mirth, 
Where mourners weep, where lovers woo— 
From throne to cottage hearth ? 
What sweet tears dim the eyes unshed, 
What wild vows falter on the to: . 
When ‘ Scots wha hae wi’ Wallace bled,’ 
Or ‘ Auld Lang Syne,’ is sung! 
Pure hopes that lift the soul above 
Come with his Cottar’s hymn of praise, 
And dreams of youth, and truth, and love, 
With * Logan’s’ banks and braes. 
And when he breathes his master-lay 
of Alloway’s witch-haunted wall, 
All passions in our frames of clay 
Come thronging at his call. 
I ition’s world of air, 
—— own world, its 


Wit, patho. sare ey 
An death's sublbaity. 
And Burns—though brief the race h 


e ran, 
Though rough and dark the path he trod, 
-—~ died, it form soul a man, . 


and glee, 


Through care, and pain, and want, and woe, 
With wounds that only death could heal— 
Tortures the poor alone can know, 
The proud alone can feel, 


He kept his honesty and truth, 
is in ent tongue and pen, 
moved in manhood and in youth, 

Pride of his fellow-men, 
Strong sense, deep feeling, passions strong, 

A eo of tyrant and shinee tee 
A love of right, a scorn of wrong, 

Of coward, and of slave; 
A kind, true heart, a spirit high, 

That could not fear and would not bow, 
Were written in his manly eye 

And on his manly brow. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 





————— a 
Praise to the bard ! his words are driven, 
Like flower-seeds by the far winds sown, 
Where’er, beneath the sky of heaven, 
The birds of fame have flown. 
Praise to the man! a nation stood 
Beside his coffin with wet eyes— 
Her brave, her beautiful, her good— 
As when a loved one dies. 
And still, as on his funeral day, 
Men stand his cold earth-couch around, 
With the mute homage that we pay 
To consecrated ground. 
And consecrated ground it is— 
The last, the hallow’d home of one 
Who lives upon all memories, 
Though with the buried gone. 
Such graves as his are pilgrim-shrines, 
Shrines to no code or confined. 
The qo vales, the Palestines, 
The Meccas of the mind. 
Sages, with Wisdom’s garland wreathed, 
Crown’d kings, and mitred priests of power, 
And warriors with their bright swords sheath’d, 
The mightiest of the hour— 
And lowlier names, whose humble home 
Is lit by Fortune’s dimmer star, 
Are there—o’er wave and mountain come, 
From countries near and far— 
Pilgrims, whose wandering feet have prest 
he Switzer’s snow, the Arab’s sand, 
Or trod the piled leaves of the West, 
My own green forest-land— 
AH ask the cottage of his birth, 
Gaze on the scenes he loved and sung, 
And gather feelings not of earth 
His fields and streams among. 
They linger by the Doon’s low trees, 
And pastoral Nith, and wooded Ayr, 
And round thy im ayn en Dumfries !— 
The poet’s tomb is there. 
But what to them the sculptor’s art, 
His funeral columns, wreaths, and urns? 
Wear they not graven on the heart 
The name of Roprert BuRNs? 

As the Ettrick Shepherd is to be present at 
this dinner, as well as Captain Burns, a son of 
the poet, we do ourselves the pleasure of print- 
ing an address to him from the pen of Mr. 
Brandreth, whose taste and feeling in song are 
well known. 

Bard, who from Scotland’s sons of song, 
Hast come to England’s minstrel shore ; 

Welcome to all! and may’st thou long, 
For all, thy music sweet outpour. 

Whether thou treadst the Southron lea, 
Or that where Ettrick’s gowan blows, 

Be ours to twine, for thee, for thee, 
Round Scotland’s thistle England’s rose. 

Bard of the many-voiced lyre, 
Waking alike the smile and tear; 

Now glowing bright with patriot fire, 
Now lilting songs to Nature dear, 

The homeward kine still tread the strath, 
With lightsome step, at evening’s close ; 

Thou treadst where bloom, to grace thy path, 
With Scotland’s thistle England’s rose. 


Bard, dear to all, but most to them 

Who knew thee when, beside the burn, 
*T was thine to sit and shrine each gem 

That, trembling, pearl’d Tweed’s crystal urn; 
When next thy foot is on that lea 

Where Ettrick’s mountain gowan blows, 
Forget not them who twined for thee 

Round Scotland's thistle England’s rose. 

With this we conclude our intimation; and 
we heartily join the committee of management 
in hoping, that, as this wide metropolis cannot 
be sufficiently invited within the brief space 
in which they have had to act by circulars 
and advertisements, hundreds of the lovers of 
Scottish literature, of all ranks, will hasten to 
volunteer to their aid. 











SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
THE GARRICK CLUB. 


Tue Garrick Club opens, at its house in King 
Street, on the Ist of February, with H. R. H. 
the Duke of Sussex in the chair. The despatch 
in fitting up a poor hotel for the reception of 
a numerous Society would have been extra- 
ordinary any where out of the shine of Alad- 
din’s lamp, except in London, where another 
sort of shine can do’any thing. But we can 


add, that in this instance the lamp has been 
wisely trimmed, and an association formed, 
whose object is to encourage the national 
drama, on a scale at once economical and effi- 
cient. It remains to be seen whether that 
which merely, as a club-house, is calculated to 
be pleasant and entertaining, will also have 
the power to exercise a prominent influence in 
raising and regulating the falling destinies of 
the stage. Low as these are, in literature, 
management, conflicting interests, and other 
respects, we trust that much may be done to 
support the last of a fine system, and keep the 
pervading barbarism (the result of civilisation ?) 
from the heart of the drama yet for a period 
of years. The magicians of the Garrick must 
exert their skill to do this, even in a degree. 





DRAMA. 
COVENT GARDEN. 

Catherine of Cleves, which had been laid aside 
in consequence of Mr. Kemble’s long indisposi- 
tion, was acted for the first time on Wednes- 
day. This tragedy, or tragic drama (for in the 
play-bills it has successively received both these 
denominations), or melo-drama, which perhaps, 
after all, would be its more appropriate title, is 
a translation by Lord Leveson Gower from a 
French play by Dumas called Henri Trois, 
which Henri Trois is taken from the tragedy 
of Bussy d’ Ambois, or the Husband’s Revenge, 
by Durfey, and which Bussy d’Ambois was, 
again, an alteration from Chapman’s play of 
the same name that was written more than 
two centuries ago, the dialogue and poetry of 
which Dryden visited with one of the severest 
castigations of his pen.* 

Of the production before us it is unn 
to describe she plot in-detail. We shall con- 
tent ourselves, therefore, with repeating here, 
that it is extremely simple, and consists of 
three incidents, which occupy the three acts of 
the drama; the first comprising the interview 
at the astronomer’s between the lovers; the 
second the writing of the fatal letter; and the 
third, the temporary escape and murder of the 
unfortunate St. Megrin. As a drama, then, 
we should pronounce it to be deficient in busi- 
ness, and as containing fewer good situations, 
and certainly infegior to the Hernani of the 
same author, which was brought out last season 
at the other theatre; and yet, at the same time, 
there is sufficient interest, particularly in the 
last two acts, to ensure Monsieur Dumas a re- 
spectable station amongst the dramatic writers 
of the age. As represented, it appeared to 
be written in smooth and easy metre, but 
the language not above the common level; at 
least as far as we could hear it (for Mr. Ben- 
nett and Mrs. Lovell, into whose hands the 
greater part of the dialogue of the first act fell, 
kept the whole of what passed pretty nearly 
to themselves); and the concluding lines are 
lame and impotent indeed—so much so, that 
it wouid be better, on future representations, 
that the curtain should fall with the death of 
the heroine. . 

The acting was generally good ; though Miss 
Kemble would greatly improve the letter scene 
if she were to be a little more animated, and 
throw more force into the expression of the 
pain she is put to by the iron grasp of her 
obdurate husband.+ In other respects she ap- 


* Our dramatic critique, it will be seen, takes up parti- 
culars not mentio! in our review; but when publica- 
tion and representation both crowd into our last two days 
of the week, we must claim some indulgence. 

+ In this scene, as at present acted, is not a suffi- 
cient reason for wife’s su In the old play 





bmission. 
(the English one, we mean), she is put to the rack; but 





peared to be quite at home, and played the last 
scene, particularly that portion of it which con. 
tains the avowal of her love, and her fears for 
her lover’s safety, with considerable power and 
effect. She was also splendidly attired ; though 
her second dress is more remarkable for rich- 
ness than for taste. Mr. Kemble’s St. Megrin 
is a clever performance, but he seems not yet 
quite recovered from his illness; at least this 
is the only way we can account for an occa- 
sional want of spirit, and “that alacrity and 
cheer of mind which he was wont to have.” 
Warde acted with his usual judgment in the 
imperious and haughty Duke de Guise, and 
made the most of a very disagreeable character. 
Abbot’s Fop is light and pleasant; but Ben- 
nett’s Ruggieri would be all the better for a 
little more smartness of delivery, and a some- 
what louder tone of voice. Miss Taylor’s youth- 
ful Page was a lively, clever, and well-dressed 
performance. The audience, indeed, seemed 
to lament poor Arthur's fate more than that of 
any of the other sufferers. Of Mr. Mason and 
Mrs. Lovell, in the young King and the old 
Queen, as we can say nothing favourable, we 
shall be silent. The piece was altogether well 
received; for the only difference of opinion 
that arose amongst the audience was owing to 
the sudden elevation of the Count St. Megrin 
to a dukedom, to answer a temporary and pecu- 
liar object. The house was well filled, and 
amongst the crowd were many of the noble 
author’s fashionable friends. 


THE ADELPHI. 

Ir is of no use pretending to report upon or 
criticise the Adelphi. If Mrs. Yates will play 
Victorine, audiences must take their turn. We 
tried to have a (we think) fifteenth or sixteenth 
peep on Wednesday, but in vain; for we met 
so many people coming down stairs that we 
thought it in vain to goup. We were disap- 
pointed ; but such performances deserve crowds, 
and we were glad to see they have them. 


OLYMPIC. 
A NEw burletta, by Mr. C. Dance, has been 
produced with great success at this theatre. 
Liston and Mrs. Glover have capital parts. 


RayNeEr’s new theatre, on the site of Bur- 
ford’s Panorama, Strand, is to open, as we 


learn, on Monday next. The alterations and 
decorations have been achieved by Mr. Broad, 
the architect, in the short space of seven weeks. 
The arrangements are very judicious, and pro- 
mise to make this one of the prettiest and most 
convenient theatres in London. 


UNREHEARSED STAGE EFFECTS. 

Covent Garden.—The pigincident mentioned 
in my last, like the wig incident mentioned in 
my first, has, in consideration of the roars it 
produced, been repeated nightly ever since. 
These things, however, always lose upon repe- 
tition that impromptu effect which constitutes 
their only charm. Mr. F. Sutton now runs 
with the pig in his arms to the stage-box, into 
which he tuitibles it, and himself and the nabob 
thereafter; but it is so awkwardly managed, 
so palpably purposed, as never to create the 
excitement it did when it was an “ unrehearsed 
stage effect.” 

Olympic. — Jan. 17..A huge tree tumbled 
into an apartment in My Great Aunts resi- 
dence; and in the last scene of Olympic Devils 


such an incident as this would be too much, we suppose, 
for the delicate nerves of an audience of the nineteenth 
—— though perfectly in keeping with the period dra- 
mai 
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an ill-looking and nondescript piece of ma- 
chinery tumbled out of the clouds among the 
dramatis persone. These phenomena, in both 
instances, led to yet greater, namely, the 
extreme sang-froid with which such alarming 
prodigies were contemplated by the toadies in 
the former piece, or the fair Bacchantes in the 
latter. Pan danced with such energy that he 
at last literally danced his tail off ! and shewed 
his indifference to his serious loss,—of which, 
strange to say, he was only made aware by the 
laughter of the audience,—by taking up his 
detached and important member, and throwing 
it among a group of nymphs! Orpheus is now 
determined they shall not ‘ strangle her,” for 
he takes hold of the water on each side of the 
hole in it, and grasps the liquid element in stiff 
puckers, a little at the expense of natural effect. 

Covent Garden.—Jan. 18. In the last speech 
of Catherine of Cleves, Warde narrowly saved 
himself from one of those transpositions so fatal 
to the sense of the author. The line is, 

Her dying breath outweighs all proof of guilt ; 
and I naturally supposed the dying “ weath,” 
or “‘ weth,” of which the actor spoke, would 
“ outbray” all proof, &c. He, however, thus 
delivered the line over the prostrate form of the 
heroine; his most ill-timed error not passing 
unnoticed by the audience : 

Her dying weth-breath out—weighs all proof of guilt. 
Miss Kemble produced rather a laughable effect 
with the said dying ‘* weth-breath;” her last 
line being 

The fond and faithful page who died to serve me. 
Which she altered to 

The fond, the faithful child, who died to save me. 
Miss Taylor, as Arthur, the page alluded to, 
was certainly alarmingly overgrown for a child, 
in height, manners, and general demeanour. 
When Charles Kemble, in the third act, cut off 
a lock of his hair with his dagger, he looked 
exactly as if he was shaving. I have discovered 


another use of the split in.the green curtain | . 


at this theatre. It will always save Miss Kemble 
from being crushed, whenever her corpse, or 
any part of it, extends beyond bounds. Her 
hand, on the above occasion, was unhurt, though 
shut out in the middle of the curtain on the 
audience side. In A Day after the Wedding, 
the beautiful acting of Ellen Tree as the wife, 
when she relents at the sight of the old domes- 
tics who are leaving her, was rendered literally 
inaudible by the general and unbroken laughter 
excited by the as incessant wagging of the tail 
of an odd-looking dog which Mrs. Tayleure 
had brought on in her arms. 


LE A AG OE A 
VARIETIES. 


The New Monthly calls Talleyrand the Vol- 
taire, and Chateaubriand the Rousseau, of poli- 
tics; — the expression is as just as it is happy. 

Revolutionary Publications. —The attention 
of Government and the Police is most exigently 
demanded by the multitude of penny and two- 
penny papers which now inundate the metro- 
polis, and disseminate the most vile and revolu- 
tionary principles among the ignorant. 

Robert-le-Diable.— A parody of this cele- 
brated opera has been produced at the Théatre 
Montonsier, in Paris, and has met with great 
sucess. 

Progress of the Pestilential Cholera.— The 
cholera arrived at North Shields by three diffe. 
rent routes. On the 10th of December from 
Sunderland, on the 21st from Hartley, and on 
the 27th from Newcastle. This lence, 
whose slow progress is one of its most remark- 

reached, 


able phenomena, has now 


and Tranent in the north, and Durham to the 
south. ‘There is, indeed, reason to believe 
that a sailor. coming from Sunderland, by 
newspaper report, died of this disease at Shad. 
well, near Limehouse, as late as Thursday last. 
We cannot impress too strongly upon the local 
boards of health the necessity of providing hos- 
pitals for the reception of cholera patients. It 
affords us much satisfaction to observe the 
arrangements which have been made in Edin- 
burgh for the scientific investigation of the 
disease. The board of health of that city has 
determined on an inquiry into all professional 
and statistical points connected with it, and 
for this purpose a junto of medical men has 
been appointed: Dr. Davidson, late President 
of the College of Physicians, and Mr. H. Bell, 
author of a recent work on cholera, are to take 
charge of the department of the symptoms and 
treatment; Dr. Alison, Professor of the The- 
ory of Medicine in the University, and Dr. 
Gregory, Physician to the Infirmary, will su- 
perintend the directions and general depart- 
ment of pathological anatomy; the duty of 
looking after the statistical returns is devolved 
on Dr. Christison, Professor of Medical Juris- 
prudence; and the whole investigation will be 
superintended by Dr. Abercrombie. 

The Highland Society of Scotland met on 
Tuesday in Edinburgh ; the Duke of Buccleuch, 
the president, in the chair. Lady Mackenzie, 


of Gairloch, was elected a member without the | 


ceremony of a ballot. Thirty-seven new mem- 
bers were admitted, amongst whom weré the 
Hon. James Murray, Sir John Forbes, Sir 
John Gordon Sinclair, Sir Ralph Abercrombie 
Anstruther, and Sir John Malcolm. The hono- 
rary silver medal of the year has been awarded 
to the Ettrick Shepherd, for a report on the 
agricultural state of Selkirkshire, and a similar 
reward to the Earl of Mar for plantations for 
shelter made on his estate of Forest. — Edin- 
burgh Journals. 

Sir Walter Scott is still wnder qudérantine at 
Naples.—Gazette d’ Augsbourg, Dec. 27. 

‘¢ Honour is the virtue of the vain.”’ — Che- 
nevix. 

Improvement.—By the Vibilia we are pleased 
to observe that our Van Diemen’s Land Society 
has received the high compliment from the 
Asiatic Society, of a series of its Transactions, 
and a valuable collection of seeds. We trust 


this gratifying circumstance will serve as. a| 


fillip to rouse this patriotic institution from 
its now seemingly dormant state. Hobart 
Town Courier. 

We are happy to observe that Mr. Davidson, 
the able superintendent of the government gar- 
den, has, through the medium of Monsieur le 
Capitaine de la Place, of the Favourite, esta- 
blished a correspondence with a scientific gen- 
tleman at Macao, for the mutual exchange of 
indigenous and useful plants and seeds to and 
from China and this colony. Such endeavours 
to disseminate the gifts of nature are the true 
channels for the exercise of philanthropy, and 
ought especially to be encouraged. Our govern- 
ment. garden is indeed, we are happy to see, 
daily more and more acquiring the character of 
a generally useful and scientific horticultural 
establishment, and the collection of foreign and 
experimental plants in it is already great, —a 
descriptive catalogue of which we shall endea- 
vour to give in our forthcoming annual.—Jb. 

We are happy to find that the successor of 
sea in Madagascar, Queen rye ry is 
eq desirous to promote the of her 
a seers She has A mr added eed 
to the collection of plants which Radama made 





a 
in the 19th degree of south latitude, the capital 
is comparatively cool, being 6000 feet above the 
level of the sea.—J0. 

Irish love of Fighting. —‘‘ Some peasants 
belonging to opposite factions had met under 
peculiar circumstances ; there were, however, 
two on one side and four on the other. In 
this case, there was likely to be no fight ; but 
in order to balance the number, one of the more 
numerous party joined the weak side; ‘ bekase, 
boys, it would be a burnin’ shame, so it would, 
for four to kick two; and, except I join them, 
by the powers, there’s no chance of there being 
a bit of sport, or a row at all at all!’ Accord. 
ingly he did join them, and the result of it was, 
that he and his party were victorious, — so 
honestly did he fight.’’ — Traits and Stories of 
the Irish Peasantry, 2d edit. 

Idem Sonans.—Lord F—~ married his cook : 
there is no accounting for lords’ tastes. At 
the first grand dinner-party after the honey- 
moon, her ladyship was discomposed by the en- 
trées not making their appearance as speedily 
as they ought ; and she was sitting, thought. 
fully, with her hands before her on the table, 
pondering how much quicker things would 
have been done had she been (as she had been) 
in the kitchen. At this period an Exquisite 
playfully exclaimed, “* Horrid pause!” upon 
which her ladyship coloured deeply, and re- 
plied, hastily withdrawing them, “ If you, sir, 
had worked as hard as I have done, you would 
| have horrid paws too!” 


| 
} 








LITERARY NOVELTIES. 

[Literary Gazette Weekly Advertisement, No. III. Jan, 21, 1832.] 

Messrs. Vizetelly, Branston, and Co. announce the 
Georgian Era; ——— Memoirs of the most eminent 
| Persons who have flourished in Great Britain from the 
| Accession of George the First to the Demise of George 
| the Fourth. The work is to occupy four volumes, and 
| to comprise Twelve Hundred Lives, embellished with 
Portraits on steel and wood. 

In the press—Attila, and other Poems.—A Descriptive 
Account of a Visit to the Seven Apocalyptic Churches, 
by Charles Macfarlane, Esq., with Ilustrations.—A Cli- 
nical —- of the Royal Dispensary for Diseases of the 
Ear, with Observations on the Deaf and Dumb, by J. H. 
Curtis, Esq. 

LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

Dendy on the Phenomena of Dreams, &c., 18mo. 4s. 

| cloth.—Private Correspondence of David Garrick, Vol. II. 
4to. 2/. 12s. 6d. bds.—The Opera, by the Authoress of 

«* Manners of the Day,” 3 vols. post 8vo. 1/. lls. 6d. bds. 
| —Arnold’s Sermons, Vol. II. 8vo. 12s. bds.—A Practical 
| Exposition of the Assembly’s Shorter Catechism, by H. 
| Belfrage, D.D., 12mo. 7s. cloth.—Catherine of Cleves, and 
| Hernani, Tragedies translated by Lord Leveson Gower, 
8vo. 8%. bds.—Brown’s Self-interpreting Bible, demy 4to. 
2l. 5s. cloth.—Hoyle made Familiar, by Eidah Trevor, 
Esq., 24mo. 2s. 6d. bds.; 3s. case; 3s. 6d. roan.—Hall’s 
Rudiments of Latin Grammar, 12mo. 3s. sheep.—Hinch- 
er’s Sacred Imagery, 18mo. 1s. 6d. bds.—Maitland’s Dis- 
courses on the Humanity of Christ, 12mo. 6s. 6d. bds.— 
Norman Abbey, a Tale of Sherwood Forest, by a Lady, 
3 vols. post 8vo. ll. 4s. bds.—Stewart’s Practice in Bank- 
ruptcy, 12mo. 6s, bds. 








METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1832. 
January. 
Thursday... 
Friday ---- 
Saturday -- 14 
Sunday---- 15 
Monday -- 16 
Tuesday -- 17 
Wednesday 18 . 
Wind variable, S.W. prevailing. 
Except the 12th, 13th, and 17th, 
on the 13th, and in the evenings of 
Rain fallen +575 of an inch. 
Edmonton. 


12 | 
13 


29°72 
41. 29°50 
37. | 
36. | 
35. | 

41. | § 
28. | 


enerally clear; rain 
12th and 14th. 


CuaARves H. ADAMS. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We have no means of answering the question of a Sub- 
scriber at Sudbury. 4 

We purpose offering some remarks and suggestions on 
the Anatomy Bill, and the subject of Dissecting Schools 
generally, in our next No. 

Several Correspondents unavoidably deferred. 

We trust no Vandal will be allowed to touch the Lady’s 





at his favourite villa of Mahazoarivo. Though 


Chapel of St. Saviour’s Church: the bare attempt is mon- 
strous. 











ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 
NIVERSITY of LONDON: SCHOOL. 


The Council nate — a School in the Univer- 
oity, which will be fone 23d inst. under the 
ntendence of peteneees Key = | ’ Malden 
e School hours are from Sta A.M. to 3}, during which time 
one hour is allowed oy rec 
The subjects taught are English, Re ag Sy merge Geo- 
graphy, Drawing, ¥ Greek, French, Elements of Ma- 
thematics, of Natural History, and Natural Philosophy. 
The Session lasts from the 1st of October to the 12th of August, | J. 


and includes Vacations of three weeks at Christmas, and ten days E. 


at Easter 

‘The Fee for the whole Session is 15/.; viz. 5/. due on the Ist of 
October, 5!. on the 24th of January, and 5/. on the Ist of May. 

Prospectuses may be obtained in the Office of the University, | ,, 
where Students are entered. 

Masters. 

Thomas Hewitt Key, M.A. Professor of Latin 

in the University of London. 

Malden, MA. Erolemer of Gree! 

Classical aw r. Morrison, B.A. Scholar, of” Trinity 
Coteaes Cambridge. 

Classical and Sout Assistant, Mr. Hardy. 

For an El Mr. Wilton, J. Turner, of 

and Natural tural Philos . the University of London. 

French, Professo: it. 

jeutre. 


Drawing, M. 
Writing, Mr. Hivetwood. 


_Council Room, 18th January, 1832. 


Head Masters. 





THOMAS COATES. 


MESs8s. LONGMAN and CO. have a js 


Vacancy for a well-educated Youth as an re yeg o 
2 be bound for epoca Years, and be boarded and lodged in the 


House during that period. 
A Premium will be required. 
_No. 39, Paternoster Row. 
oO INVALIDS, or SICELY CHILDREN. 
An elder! living 
in a most healthy he “of the foo kin 25 miles’ distance 
of London, has aad accommodation for any Invalid who may 
sequive constant medical superintendence and superior comforts. 
nsanity are excepted. There will be no other similar 
Suma received. References may be obtained, and will be re- 
quired. This opportunity will also suit sickly or delicate Child- 
ren, as Masters and Schools are at hand. 
Letters containing particulars, post ped, and addressed to 
Y. Z., at Mr. Marchant’s, B No.1 h Street, 
» will be i diately ry ten 
Jan, 16th, 193. 














Price One Shilling, 7 
ENT’S LIST of BOOKS and 
ENGRAVINGS pyblished in London during the Year 
1831, = January to December inclusive. 

e Books (1100 in number) are arranged alphabetically, 
waa thete “Sines and Prices; and the List of (92) py con- 
tains the Names of the Painter and Engraver of each Subject, 
with the Sehe, Sine Sie, and Publication Price of each Print. 


rt t; and sold by all Book and 
Printsellers in Bogland Scotland, Ireland, and on the Continent. 





BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
HE 8B BREAD of DECEIT; a Tale. 
pee 


is sweet to a man, but : Son his mouth 
wel.’’Praverbs, xx. 1 
- Seeley and W. a Fleet Street. 


Lindley Murray's Elementary Works, with the Author's 
lest Corvestions.” 


A N ENGLISH GRAMMAR, comprehend. 
ing the Princi sad _ Rules of the Language, illus- 
br 4 by ap xercises, and a Key to the Exercises. 


- riled wit = 


“Tir sSities, 21s. boards. 
sh Grammar. 12mo. 45th edition, 


4s. bound. 

Abridgment of Lindley Murray’s English 
Grammar. 108th edition, ls. coed m8 

English Exercises, adapted to Murray’s 
lish — > 39th edition, 2s. 6d. bound. 
ies to the English Exercises. 19th edition, 
2s. aw bound. The Exercises and Key together, 4s. 6d. bound. 

Introduction to the English Reader; or, a 
Selection of Prose and Poetry, &c. 27th edition, 3s. bound. 

won ish Reader; or, Pieces in Prose and 

m the best Writers. 2ist edition, 4s. 6d. bound. 
wo to the English Reader ; or, Elegant 
Selections in Prose and Poetry. 6th edition, 4s. 6d, bound. 

Introduction au Lecteur Frangois ; ou, 
cueil des Piéces choisies, avec rag ae des Idiotismes et des 
Phrases difficiles. 5th edition, 3s. 6d. bound. 

Lecteur Francois ; ou, Recueil des Piéces, 
en Prose et en Vers, tirées des Meilleures Ecrivains, pour servir 
& perfectionner p=} la sellin, 5th edition, 5s. bound. 

An English S -Book, with Reading- 
Lessons, adapted for Chiteen, 89th edition, 1s. 6d. bound. 

First Kk for Children. 20th edition, 6d. 

wed. 
— » Rees, Orme, Brown, and Cos and 


Darton; and Wilson and Sons, York. 
whom may be had, 


Life of Lindley Murray. By Himself. 8vo. 


Grammatical Questions, p adapted to Murray’s 
Grammar. By C. Bradiey, A.M. 

First Lessons Ib English , =e 3 de. 
signed as an Introduction te Murray’s Grammar Abridged. 9% 


Harvey an: 





New and § Edition of Milter Gardener's Dictiona: 
In 4to. wi nae To Bi petape. te. inbearda 


the F 
GENERAL | SYSTEM of GARDENING 


dnd Descripti tion m of all al Planishithertoknown with their =| 
and 8: ic C rowth, Times of Flowering, 
Wicas'et Outtnen: anh Chate Uses Medicine and Domestic Eco- 
nomy: founded spe —. Gardener's Dictionary, and Ar- 
ranged according to ystem. 
EORGE DON, F.L.S. 

Printed for 4 Gy and F. Rivington; J. and W. T. Clarke; 

; T. Cadell ; J. Richardson ; Jeffery and Son; 





— and Cradock iJ. Booker ; J. Booth; Harvey and ae 
ba ter; Sherwood and Co.; Harding and 
i. Scene 3 Whittaker and Co.; Simpkin endl Marshall; and 


*,* ‘This Work is ae 9 hy in Monthly Parts, 


ae interest now caguumae fart in the sciences of Agricul- 
ure, Gardening, and Botany, yo to demand a — of more 
ake and varied 
any to which the public can at Present hav ve access. 
e of Miller’s d 
Dicti ‘have caused to be prepared for publication a ot 
System of Gardening and Botany, on a new and comprehensive 
plan, which includes the whole of what is valuable in the justly 
celebrated performance of oe cag eal with all the recent 
di e been made in these de- 
Ay of knowledge. The System ‘wil be contained in Four 
‘olumes (the three fi g the Di Plants), 
arranged as follows:— 
Vol. I. Piants having the Stamen inserted in the Receptacle 
(corres; ing with Ss Class Polyandria of Linnzus, but with- 
out rence to number). 
Vol. II. Plants having ‘the Stamen inserted in the Calyx (cor- 
mding with the Class Icosandria of Linneus, but without 
ence to num 
Vol. IIT. Plants having the Stamen inserted in the Corolla. 
Vol. IV. evcoipietonces Plants, such as a6 Sitlans Palms, Or- 
chideous and Scitamineous Piants, Grasses, &c. 
For facility of reference, will be given—a en—a Synopsis of the Ge- 
_ ap each natural 




















HAKSPEARE’S ES PLAYS and POEMS, 
with the C i of various Com. 

d ea Life Sine For, eae an aes 

History of the § wage. 


By the —: > MALONE. 

With a new G In 21 vols. 8vo. with two Por. 
traits, and an E Sant the M at 8 price 
12/. 12s. in boards. 

2. Shakspeare’ s Plays, accurately printed 
from the Text of the corrected Copies ma 2 the late George 
Steevens, E - and ry Malone, Eon pee Malone's 
various 7 
Notes, from th: met eminent Commentators; a ‘scons of the 
Stage, anda Life of a. By Alexander Chalmers, F.S.A. 

a y printed in 8 vols. 8vo. with a Portrait, price 3. ig, 














3. Shakspeare’s Plays; the same edition as 
the preceding, printed on fine thick nc geod on ake with 
soins ry the Designs 
+ each Play, price rie 16s, in boards 

4. Shak e’s Plays, in 10 salt vols, 
with Glossarial Notes, and a Portrait, price 1/. 10s. in boards; or 


on royal paper, ~ “eg 
’s Plays, complete in 1 vol. 
Bro. with > eae of his Life, a Glossary, and a Portrait, price 


6. Shakspeare’s Plays, Miniature Edition, 
in 8 vols. with an Engraving 


“4 Vignette Title to each volume, 
P 


e 2. 
Printed for oe G., and F. Rivington; T. 3 Longman 
and Co.; T. Cadell; J. th TaClarke: 3 oH J. Booth; 
J. Rich: ich: na Evans; R. Scholey ; 
J. phe Baldwin and ee 3 Htatchard and Son; Newman 
and Co.; Harding and Co.; Hamilton and Co.; Whitmore and 
Fenn; T. Tegg; J. Duncan; W. Mason; Whittaker and Co.; 
Simpkin and and Co.; J. Setchell; Parbu: “and Co.; J. Hearne; 
odgson; ‘- Dowding; Ap Re J. Wicksteed ; 
and Smith, + een and Co. don: also by J. and J. J. Deigh- 
eg by me ~ ad ‘Wilson and Sam, ‘York ; A. * Black; and Stir. 





ting a 





nera, with their essential characters, 

order—an Alphabetical Index of the 

with each volume—an Index of the Genera, pede pe cording 

to the Linnwan artificial method, and comprising a brief ~ 

racter of each Genus—a Glossary of the Terms used th 

the oe a complete Alphabetical Index to the Shale 
ork. 


pular Half-Guince | — 
wo as ions, revised, 


HeNpeen WONDERS of the 
Wonders of the Heavens. 
All the Voyages round the World. 
Modern Travels in all Countries. 
All Religions and Religious Ceremonies. 
Universal Receipt-Book. 
Anecdote Library. 
Vocal Library. 
Laughing Philosopher. 
Scotsman’s Library. 
Book of Trades. 
| Travel of er ere 
itchell’s Dictio of History. 
of pee’ Bg 2 
of Mathematics and Natural Phi-|< 
losophy. 


London: ‘Printed for Sir Richard Phillips and Co. 








Architectural Library, 59, High Holborn. 
Just published, by J. Taylor, an entirely new and 


edition 
HE BUILDER’S and WORKMAN’S 
oat by alee 
Dr P Part of Id Ay i - 
of C — 2 oo the G i of the chief 
Difficulties that asetllp occur Ls yt different Branches of Me- 
chanical Professions i fices; with 
separate Essays ont son the different ‘Traviee concerned in Building. 
iy PETER NICHOLSON, Architect. 
To be completed in Eight Monthly eaeite price 6s. each, 
comprising 140 4to. Engravings. 
As above may be had, by the same Author, 
A Popular and Practical Treatise on Mason: 
ond Sene-cattings with 43 Plates, in royal 8vo. price 18. in 


boa 
N.B. All the Publications of Mr. Nicholson are constantly 
on meee at Prices suitable for Werkmen. 














Wo. price 12s. in beards, 
ERMONS « on some of the most interesting 
Oudjocs in ey 
By the Re GEORGE TOWNSEND, M.A. 
Prebendary of Durham, and Vicar of Northallerton. 





Square 12mo. 5s. a. bound d (or wit a the English-Latin Part, 9¢.), 


YRONIS THESAURUS; or, Entick’s 
Latin- Dictionary, designed for the Use of Gram. 
mar Schools and Private Education: containing all the Words 
and Phrases proper for reading the Classic Authors in both Lan- 
guages, accurately collected from the most approved Latin Au- 
thors, with a Classical Index of the Preterperfects and Supines 


of Ver 
y WILLIAM CRACKELT, A.M. 

Carefully mo throughout by the Rev. G. M. SARJANT, 
B.A. of Queen’s College, Oxford; with the orb. of all the 
Syllables carefully marked, by JOHN CARE 

London: Printed for Longman, Rees, Urme, ‘Brown, and Co.; 
Harve: ane Darton; T. Cadell; J. Richardson ; J. M. Richard- 
son ; ldwin and Cradock, J., G., and F. Rivington; J. 
Booker ; E. Williams; a fo rt and Co.; R. Hunter; 
Whittaker, Treacher, and 3 J. —y Simpkin and Mar- 
shall; J. Souter; J. Bohn; ye and oe e; E.H 
Poole and Edwards; Houlston and Son; T. and T. Boosey; pes 
7 Nunn: Wilson and Sons, York; and G. and J. Robinson, 

vi 





Price 6s. or with India paper impressions of the Plates, price 9%. 
NE II. (to be completed in Four Monthly Parts) of the 


CDOTES of WILLIAM 
pnb 
Written by HIMSELF. 

With meee v2 his Life and Genius, and Criticisms on bis 
Works, sel from Walpole, Gilpin, Lamb, and others. To 
which are added, Lists of his Paintings and Prints, with an Ac- 

count of their Variations. 

Each Part will be embellished with about Twelve Copper- 
ener cave tt memnreh Meorsiend hse f published in the new edition of 

Mo which work this volume will 
form a poted. nn companion. 


“ — two hocypeceng d all that is 
known respecting great satirical -. humorous ’ 
pretty n 7 aenety all that} has be been written on his merits.”—Literary 


Printed bys and for J.B. Nichols and Son, 25, Parliament Street. 


hined » 
wil 





Under the Riimren of of Her Most Gracious Majesty ‘the Queen, 
M4ox D’S BOTANIC GARDEN; or, 

Magazine of Hardy Flowering Plants. Published 
Heatly, ot 1s. 6d. large, and 1s. small paper. 

0. contains four exquisitely co! oured Figures of the most 
suitable Plants for ornamenting the Garden or Pleasure Ground, 
together with such information connected therewith as may be 
reeiem fe to the botanist, useful to the cultivator, or pleasing to 

rr. 

Cosnment 4 on the the or the utility, of 
this favourite of the public, would now be superfluous :—its suc- 
cess has exceeded that of any similar publication. Three Vo 
lumes and a half, or Seven Parts, are complete, and are univer- 
— allowed to constitute the most elegant, and at the same 

time the cheapest, botanical work ever published. 
No. 85 was issued on the Ist of January. 

Twelve Nos. make a Part, and two Parts a Volume, each of 

which is complete in itself. 
Parts, a. = paper 18 19s. ; ss small, 13s. Vols. large, 35 aa 
ampiia and Marshall; and Sherwood and C: 








Printed for J., Gs, and F. a. St. Paul’s Churchy 
nd Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 
Pres may be had, by the same Anthor, 
The Old and New Testament, Chronolo- 
sically ———s, with Notes and Indexes. 8d edition, in 4 large 
vols. 8vo. price 4/. in boards. 
oP ice 108. 6d, i : 
GERMONS on RACTICAL SUBJECTS, 
a a Churches of St. Michael's and 
nh ir Cathedral, hape' 
Trinity College Duin Jitgiegregaee 
By the late Very Rev. RICHARD GRAVES, D.D. 
Dean of Ardagh, Rector of St. Mary's, and King’s Professor 
See K Distmigy in th in the ie University 0 5» a 
is Son, le 
Printed a 


8vo. price 7s. 6d. 
THE MODERN SABBATH 
good sense and clearer views than the Mo- 


EXAMINED. 

«* A book of more 

dern Sabbath Bxamised, it has not been our lot often to — 

upon. We can say, with a perfect conviction of its truth, that 
when the opinions of enlightened persons like the writer prevail 
generally in this country, there ae be etpected private ha 
ness and public prosperity. At this present moment, the 
nances of the Dt Divine Will, and the interested regulations of po 
liticat bocties, whether calling themseives religious or not, are 9° 
entangled and ravelled, that it requires a man of more than ordi- 

nary perspicuity to see-his way clearly between them. The 

stylet the author is perspicuous, copious, and, in many instance 
elegant. His method is logical; and no inquirer can fail, to 
master the Leeneet whe applies even ordinary attention-”— 





Jy 0 Ost Fi Rivington, tahoe Churchyard, 


Spectat: 
*Whittaber, Preacher, and Cv. Ave. Maria Lane. 
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Works published by suate and Cradock, 
Under the Superintendence of the Society for the Diffusion 
cite 


IBRARY of USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 
pat Series 118 Nos. are published at 6d. each. The 
most recent a No. 3; of Iron; the 
Study of SS and Sd ee The comple- 
on of the latter eee together with a Glossary, Index, and 
Tie, now ready, will enable Subscribers to bind up a second 
yolume of Natural Philosophy. The volumes now complete 
therefore are :— 


Vols. I. and II. of Natural Philosophy, Geo- 
nd the History of Greece. A volume of Biography is 

nearly yonily and the Histories of Rome, and of the Church, 
will proceed, with little interraption, until those volumes are 
a a 
2. The Farmer’s Series. This has pro- 
ceeded to the 23d No. of which 15 comprise the well-known work 
on “ the Horse,” which is sold, ee 4 cloth and lettered, for 
8s. 6d. d by very ‘our of them consist 
of a Treatise on Planting, which will fae congue in one more 








Valpy’s Greek a co 
on, with Im TA ME vols. 8vo. 
REEK TES AMENT. mg ‘English 
Notes, vag ed Critical, Philological, and Explana- 
tory Notes in English, most eminent Critics ond mter- 
; with Parallel Passages from the Classics, Re- 
ferences to Vigerus for Idioms, and Bos for Billi jo Te which 
is prefixed, a short Treatise on the Doctriues of the Greek Arti- 
cle, por to Bishop Middleton, Mr. Granville Sharpe, &c. 
briefly a as a (oes to the Criti- 
cism of the New Testament. The various Readings are recorded 
under the Text. Greek and os Hg ot ed at theend. 
By the Rev. E. V. 
Two Plates are given, one Las E ra Travels of the 
Apostles, and the other a Map of Judea, and a Pian of Jerusalem. 
* To this edition have been added Parallel References. 
aie 4 er a minute examination, the author of the present manual 
considers this edition of the Greek Testament as the most valu- 
able of any that has yet been f preereer “os with critical and philo- 
logical apparatus, especially ‘or students who wish to purchase 
only one edition of the Greek Testament.”—Horne’s Introduction 
to the Bible 

“« This Greek Testament, with English Notes, is a valuable 








d four of Select Farms, which w form an 
panne volume. A Treatise on Briden Cattle will be com- 
menced forthwith by the able author of « the Horse,” which will 

out until the volume be complete. 


3. A Series of Mage, Sietera and Ancient. 


Of this 19 Nos. are publi ining Two Maps, price 
ls.; or the outlines coloured, 15. 

*,* In preparing these Maps, the Editors have had access to, 
and ally availed themselves of, all the late naval surveys for the 
coast lines; while recent travels have led to many material cor- 
= in the ee For the Ancient Series, the text of the 

h ri s been scrupulously compared 
ety discoveries and lcsonie of modern writers. | The pub- 
lishers may s for the d cheap- 
ness and eli ce of this work. 

There are also published, as distinct works, Lor {of the same 
size, Six Maps of the Stars, laid down 
Projection, including all the Stars to the Sixth ‘Megettelies or 
such as can be seen with the naked eye, price 3s.; or coloured, 6s. 
And Six Maps of the World, laid down on same ay 
as the Maps of Stars, price 3s. plain, and 4s. 6d. colo! : the 
two adequately supplying the place of a Celestial aad Terres- 
trial Globe. 




















New and improved Editions of the following approved Books of 
Education; by Mavor, Blair, Goldsmith, Joyce, Barrow, &c. have 


OLDSMITH’S GEOGRAPHY, on a 


ular Plan, calculated to convey instruction by means 

of the striking and pleasing Associations produced by the peculiar 
Manners, Customs, and Characters of all Nations. New edition, 
including Extracts from all the principal recent Voyages and Tra- 
vels; with beautiful Engravings, Maps, &c. 14s. bound. 

Goldsmith’s, Grammar of General 
phy, improved and modernised, with Views of the principal Capi- 
tals of the World, Maps, &c. 3s, 6d. bound. 

Mavor’s Spelling-Book, 1s. 6d. bd. 

Blair’s Reading Exercises, 2s. bd. 

Blair’s Class-Book, 5s. bd. 

Miss Aikin’s Poetry for Children, 2s. half- 
bound. : 

Mavor's Selection of Classical English Poe- 
try. For the Use of Schools. 5s. 6d. bd. 

Mavor’s British Nepos. 5s. bd. 

Mavor’s Natural History, 7s. 6d. bd. 

Mavor’s Abridgement of Plutarch, 5s. 6d. bd. 

Mavor’s. Universal Short-hand, 6s. bds. 

Joyce’s Arithmetic, 3s. bd. 

Key to Ditto, 3s. bd. 

Barrow’s 52 School Sermons, 7s. bd. 

Morrison’s Elements of Book-keeping, by 
Single and Double Entry. 8vo. 8s. half-bd. 

Crocker’s Elements of Land-Surveying, in 
all its Branches. With Plates and Woodcuts, 9s. bd. 

ndon: Longman, ete Cem, Brown, and Co. 


In 12mo. pries 9. in ‘bearda, 


MANUAL of the RUDIMENTS of 
THEOLOGY; of Bishop 
Tomline’s Elements—an Analysis of Petes" 's Staees a Sum- 
mary of Bishop Pearson on the Creed—and a brief Exposition of 
the Thirty-nine Articles, chiefly from Bishop Burnet; together 
with other atters d with Jewish Rites 
and Scone &c. &c. 
By the Rev. J. B. SMITH, 
Of Christ College, Cambridge; Rector of Sotby, Perpetual 
pwc of Bamburgh, and Head Master of Horncastle Grammar 


Printed for J.,G., and F. Rivington, St. — Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pail Mal 








In 8 vols. 8v0. price 1/. 16¢. in boar: 


Ting SACRED CALENDAR ” of PRO- 
By Ghonoe STANLEY FABER, B.D. 


grand double Period of Seven Times—a period coin- 
ciding with those times of the Gentiles, which, evolving in strict 
ghronological succession, are thence justly styled by Mede the 
jacred Calendar of Prophecy. In the resent, both much more 
extensive and much more complete 
enabled, at once to rectify various errors in his receding publi- 
cations, and to give a better arrangement (extending down to the 
— day) of that part of the prophetic volume which he be- 
— co sg been weoren § unfolded 
mee G., and Rivington, St. oats Churchyard, 
Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 


All Mr. rane Works 





ion to the aids of the under-graduates, the divinity student- 
and even the theologian. We-cordially recommend it to our a 
ers: and those who wish to purchase only one prehensive copy 
of the Greek ‘Testament, and that not very expensive, will find in 
cee edition the very object of their search.”— Christian Remem 
rancer, 





Also, 2d edition, in | thick vol. 8vo. 21s. 

Greek Septuagint, with the Apocrypha, 
edited by A. J. Valpy, from the Oxford edition of Bos and Holmes. 
This edition is handsomely printed in 1 vol. 8vo. hotpressed. 
For use in churches and chapels, as well as the library, 

“« This elegantly executed volume is very correctly printed, and 
(which cannot but sarmenene it to students in preference to the 
c id dam reprints of the Vatican 
text), its price _ wo SP ecasaniatini as to place it Nr oe the reach of 
almost every one.”—Horne’s Introduction to the 
Printed = gia Valpy; and sold by all Booksellers 





Episcopal Church in India 
In 2 vols. 8vo. price 1L. = ame with a Portrait by Dean, 


a Map 
THE LIF E. “af the Right Rev. T. 
é FANSHAW MIDDLETON, D.D. late Lord Bishop of 
alcutta. 
By the Rev. CHARLES WEBB LE BAS, M.A. 
Professor = the East India College, Hertfordshire, and late 
‘ellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Printed for vm os -, and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
md Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 
In4 large \ vols. i price 3/. 3s. Pome the 2d edition, 
and corrected 


evil 
NEW ANA LYSIS of CH RONOLOGY 
and GEOGRAPHY, HISTORY and PROPHECY, in 
which their Elements are attempted | vo vt Explai ined, Harmo- 
nised, and Vindi upon S Pri 
tending to remove the Imperfection and iia of preceding 
Systems, and to obviate the Cavils of Sceptics, Jews, and Inti- 
dels. the late Rev. LIAM HALES, D.D. 
Rector of Killesandra, in Ireland, and formerly Fellow of Tri- 
nity College, and Professor of Oriental Languages in the Univer- 


re of Dublin. 
rinted for J» G +, and F. Rivingten, St. rae Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mal 








_ In 12mo. price 3: 
KETCHES of the DANISH MISSION 
on the COAST of COROMANDEL. 
By the Rev. E. W. GRINFIELD, M.A. 





| Handsomely printed i in vane Ss — pee 10s. 6d. in boards, 


ELE’S SELECT ‘OFFICES of PRI. 
VATE DEVOTION— 
Viz. I. Office of Daily pin with a Supplement. 
II. Office for the Lord 
III. Office of Penitence te ‘Humiliation. 
IV. Office for the Holy Communion. 
With large Collections out of the Hol 


ee en ne 
In a 8vo. 5s. 
eet Volume I. of 
HE ¥ FIRST COM PLETE and UNI. 
FORM EDITION of the WORKS of LORD BYRON, 
with his Letters and Journals, and his Life. 
By THOMAS MOORE, Esq. 

Tobe someones in Fourteen Monthly Volumes, each containing 

Two highly tinished Engravings by the first Artists. 

Published by John Murray, Albemarle eee 

and sold by every Bookseller is in the United K Kingdom. = 


4 wall. 8vo. 2/1. Bs. 3a einnne,4 enrsectedl, venteadpend 
considerably augmented, 


ISTORICAL MEMOIRS of the 
ENGLISH, IRISH, and SCOTTISH CATHOLICS, 
since the REFORMATION; with a succinct Account of the 
principal Events in the Ecclesiastical History of this Country 
antecedent to that period, and in the Histories of the Established 
Church, and the CHARLES and Evangelical Congregations. 
B BU R, Esq. 


John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Raphael. 
Under the patronage of His a gery the Duke of Sussex, 
K.G. President of the Royal Soc! to be published by sub- 
scription, in extra large folio, 24 — & by 18, neatly half-bound 
in morocco, price 5i. 5s. 


UR SAVIOUR and HIS DISCIPLES, 


in Seventeen mnee Copper- viens Engravings, anne 
— the wae group of f Figures from Ra phael’s celebrated 
Mou of the T ibed » to 
n Archer Shee, President of the Royal Academ 
me Published by George Cockburn, 8, Aidgate. 





To Schools and Private Famities. 
Price 2s. bound, a new edit. of 


N EPITOME of GEOGRAPH Y, 
jon to the G 1 Gay 
Abbé Gasiuen Soreepeeeang with the latest. edition of Pees 
much-approv ork 
Sold by Harvey and Darto m, 55, Gracechurch Street; also by 
—- and Co. Norwich; Mills, Thetford ; and other k- 
sellers. 











In royal 8vo. price 4s. 


A VID; a Poem. 

* The plot Ay founded on the Scriptural account of the 
effect of the music of David’s harp.on the heart of Saul when it 
so chanced that the ‘ evil spirit from God was upon Saul.’” 

acumen are traces in this poem both of thought and feeling.”— 
A \° 
London: Longman, Rees, and Co. 
Wood on Rail-Roads: New Edition. 
In 8vo. new edition, numerous Plates, 18s. boards, 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE on RAIL- 
ROADS, and Interior ar Communication in ae: 
containing an Account of the P. of the L iv 
Engines at, and subsequent to, the Live: | Contest ; pan sod 
of 260 Experiments; — Lge yw of the Value of Canals and 
Rail-roads, and of the resent Locomotive Engines. 
= NICHOLAS woap,8 D cet B Engineer, &c. 
London: Longman Orme, Brown, and Co. 


Mangnall’s Questions, and Geography. 
In 12mo. new e@ition, 5s. bound, 
ISTORICAL and MISCELLANEOUS 
QUESTIONS, for the oe of Seuss People; with a 
Selection of British and General B: ory ie 
By RI ens Ma NALL. 
the same Author, 

A Compendium of F Geography, for the Use 
of Schools, Private Families, and all those who require knowledge 
of this necessary Science. 8d edition, correc’ to the Present 
Time, ye 6d. bound. 

: Longman, Rees, Orme, | Brown, and Co. 
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Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Pears ¢ Churchyard, 
‘and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, 





In 8vo. rN 10s. 6d. boards, the 3d edition of 
ERMONS on various Subjects. 
By the late Rev. THOMAS RENNELL, B.D. 
Vicar of Kensington, Prebendary of South Grantham, and 
Chaplain to the late Lord Bishop of Salisbury. 
Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Mo 's Churchyard, 
"and Waterloo Place, Pali Mall 
Of whom may be had, the 3d edition of 
A Narrative of the Conversion and Death of 
Count Struensee, formerly Prime Minister of Denmark. By Dr. 
Munter. Translated from the German, in 1774. With an Intro- 
duction and Notes, by the late Rev. Thomas Rennell. 8vo. 8. 


Lord Edward Fitzgerald. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. with a Portrait, 2d edition, 21s. boards, 


THE LIFE and DEATH of LORD 
EDWARD FITZGERALD. 
By THOMAS MOORE, Esq. 
“ The best od Mr. Moore’s biog publicati me 
Monthly Repos 
“The a tye Lora Edward are the most simply beautiful we 


have ever read.”—Metropolitan. 
London: Longman, Rees, Gua, Brown, and Co. 








In 2 oe 8vo. price 1/. 1s. with 
er Royal Highness the = ‘Aaiguetns 
BSERVAT IONS made during a Twelve 
Years’ Resid n ’s Family in India; 
descriptive of the Manners, FD mon and Habits, of the Mussui- 
maun People of Hindoostaun in Domestic Life, and embracing 


their Belief and Cplalens. 
By Mrs. MEER HASAN ALI. 
Her Majesty Ps Queen, their Royal Highnesses the Land- 
ee oo = be eessaee oe and the Duchess of Gloucester, have 
by patronising her Work. 
, Allen, and Co. Leadenhall Street. 








0. 6s. 6d. neat! ly bo 
UTLINES ‘of HISTORY ; : he the Use of 
Schools. From Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet Cycl 
“To in one y small volume Ra com- 
plete epitome of the entire history of the world, ancient and mo- 
dern, so treated as to present a correct image of it, would seem to 
be an object to be wished for, rather than expected: the ‘ Out- 
lines of History,’ however, realise this object.” Cn Journal, 
Printed tee Lengpen end Cons and J. - Baylor 





3a ‘edition, with ‘additions, in Remes price 5s. in honed 
HE PARENT’S POETICAL 
ANTHOLOGY ; being a Selection of English Poems, 

primarily designed to to assist in forming the Taste and the Sen- 
timents of Young Readers. 

Printed for Longman and Co.; J. Richardson; Baldwin and 
Cradock; J. he and F. Rivington; Whittaker and Co.; Simp- 
kin and Marshall 3 and J. Sent ter. 


In Bvo. . price 9s. boards, the 
ERMONS on CH RISTIAN ‘DUTY. 
By the Rev. wie Ba WILSON, LL.B. 
Printed for J., G., and F. Diving, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, ‘all Mall, Londen. 


In ONY. 12s. in boards, 


HE HARMONY of the LAW and the 
GOSPEL with regard to the Doctrine of a Future State. 
y T. W. LANCASTE A. 
Vicar of Banbury, ‘and omety | Fellow of Queen’s College, 
Printed for J.,G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Charchyard, 
= hig aterloo Place, Pall Mails and sold by J. H. Parker, 
Oxford. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
LA Trestice Ron » with Pas. 
toral Discourses, I2mo. 5s. 


2. The Bampton Lectures for 1831, 8v0. 12s. 
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ani One ners nef the orroy King of Arms. 
HE PEERAGE of the BRITISH 
EMPIRE, on a New Plan; wand printed from 
nications of the N 


Norroy King of Arms, F.8.A. ‘kee. 
To which 44 sdded, a View jew of the 


R. LARDNER’S CABIET 
ean. CYCLOPZEDIA, published in monthly volumes, 6s. in 


Twenty-six volumes of this work have now been published, 

among which will | be found specimens of each of its principal 

divisions; so that S will be enabled to form an idea of 

the plan of the whole work, and its general utility as a complete 

poe of Literature, Science, and the Arts. In the following 
ion the treatises thus marked (*) are complete. 








o b corrects all errors of former works.” —Times. 

Peele Gaoedes and Otley, Public | Library, Conduit 
Street; and maybe had of all B through- 
out e Kingdom. 
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By a Bator of ‘« Mothers ei Daughters.” 
vols. ag 





Madame Junot’s Memoirs, (Duchess of 
Abrantes). Written by Herself. With Two Portraits, in 2 vols. 


ge #,® Also an elegant French edition of this work, at half 
the ae of the Paris edition, 2 vols. 8vo. 
Ad Napoleon's fat hae yer this is the most exact 
and bre ar mete of any book that has oe Bok not Kowm 








gene A By che Author of § “ Pel. 
wa * Paul Onset te. ze post 8vo. 


tain Frankland’s. ‘Narrative of his Visit 
o the Courts of Russia and Sweden, in 1830 and 1831. 2 vols. 
} with Plates. 


Romance and Reality. By! L. E. L. Authoress 
of the “ Improvisatrice,” &c. bs 3 vols. 


Adventures on the “Columbia. By Ross 
Cox, Esq. 2d edition, in 2 vols. 8vo0. 
Vil. 
The Hungarian Brothers. Miss A. M. 


Porter. Complete in 1 vol, with a New In ction and Notes, 
Authoress. Beautifully embellished and neatly bound, 


Also, “ ready, 


Sir Ralph Esher ; or, Adventures of a Gen- 
tleman of the Court of Charles Il. By Leigh Hunt. In 3 vols. 
post 8vo. 


Memoirs of Celebrated Military Command- 
ers. By the Author of “ Darnidy,” “ Philip Augustus,” &c. 
me ro V. of England—John, Duke of Bedfi 
ba—Ferdinand, Duke of Alva—Oliver Crom- 
ooh Marshal Ta renne—The Great Condé—Ceneral Monk, Duke 
of Albemar 


Sav = SS ey 
Wolfe, &c. &c. 3 vols. post “- 
The Contestiaty Tales et and Har- 


riet Lee. Restess fi 2 sags a New _ 





Hist Pe ag Oe ce a tnlpr | eee and Bel- 

gium—* Poland—America—* Outlines of Histor 
sasha, Olatiet<s Slabeunen Deities * Military Com- 
manders. 

Natural Philosoph: 
“ae na Di “Optic ci i a T 

.—* aritime jiscovery—Cities and Towns. 

Useful Ms “ “Silk — Metals—*Porcelain 
and Glass. 

Of the above, two volumes are by Sir Walter Scott—two, and 
part of a third, by Sir James Mackintosh—one by Sir John Her- 
schel—and one by Sir David Brewster. 

The division of Natural History is in preparation, and its pub- 
lication will speedily be commenced. 

Among the works ready for publi i 
volumes by Sismondi ‘Mackintosh, ay ‘teahen the Bares 
C. Dupin, Macaula; » Biot, Ce 
London: and Co.; and John Taylor. 
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KVERY Lady ought to have the First No. 
of the Lady’s Joatta of Fashion, Music, and Romance, 
which contains, ides a very considerable and well-written 
collection of original Tales, Poetry, Romance, Sketches of Cha- 
racter, and other Pieces of a light, amusing, and instructive de- 
scription, the following: —1. Four Plates, containing all the 
latest Fashions for January, engraved in a superior manner, and 
correctly coloured, with a full and complete description of each 
D . A splendid engraving on Steel—3. An entirely original 
and pular ‘ong, written expressly for this Work, with four 
pases of Music—4. A very superior and? well-finished Wood 
ngraving, itt e ofa ic Tale ©£.the present day, 
which will also be found in this No.—5. The Italian Wanderer, 
a Ballad, by a distinguished Author. 
ce Sixpence. 
« One of the miracles of the age.” — Monthly Review, Jan. 1832. 
No. IT. on the Ist of February. 
London: G. Henderson, Ludeate Hill; and every Bookseller 
and Newsman in Town and Country. 








The Asgic-Sazen Church. 
In 8vo. price 13s. in boards, 
A N INQUIRY into the DOCTRINES of 
the ANGLO-SAXON CHURCH. In Eight Sermons, 
_veneareg before the University of Oxford, in the Year 1830, at the 
cture founded by the Rev. John Bampton, M.A. Canon of 
Salisbury. 
HENRY SOAMES, M.A. 
Of Wadham ne and Rector of Shelley, in Essex. 
Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
and —— Place, Pall Mal}, London; and sold by J. Parker, 
ford. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
The History of the Reformation of the 
Church of Mesiaane plays Reigns of Henry VIII. Edward 


VI. and , oes beth. In 4 large vols. 8vo. price 
32. 6s. in 


An oe: ae oft ’ ‘the same Work, for 
Schools and Young Persons. In 12mo. yetoe 5s. 6a. dard. 





his editi Sound, Fitemamniged’ frees by Ste 
. A ad 
phanoff, fe sant ng rolume mie fom De T22 (on 


phanoff 
the Ist of Pebraasy 
Henry Colburn and Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 





ao 1 vol. royal 18mo. containing upwards of 500 pages, 
boards, 
IBER SoHBLASTIOU or, an Account 


atthe 
Thee founded, and 





whether open to Natives nd. Combet 





12mo. price 6s. boards, the 2d edition of 
ERMONS on POINTS of DOCTRINE 
and 4 of DUTY. 
e Rev. R. PARKINSON, M.A 
Of St. John’s College, Cambridge: Perpetual Curate of Whit- 
ga and Lecturer in Divinity at the Clerical Institution, 


Printed for J.,G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London; and sold by John Ro- 
binson, Whitehaven. 





ie erag’ Places and Persons: also, of ay “Cotteges, Public 
hools, C of 

as as have Uni- 

With 





the coup of London, Geacane Bodies, Trustees, 
set 9 tad attached to them, or in their Patronage. W 
References. 


es and 
appropriate for a: G., and F. Rivington, oe = 's Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pall M: 





"New Pocket German Dictiona: 
Printed unites with — and Graglis Dictionaries, 
ABENHORST'S "POC KET DIC. 
— of the GERMAN and ENGLISH LAN. 


By G. NOEHDEN, LL.D. Ph. D. 
8d edition, * revised and im; by H. E. LLOYD. 
Printed for » Rees, » Brown, aid Co.; T. Ca- 
dell; Baldwin Cradock ; Je Booker ; Simpkin and Marshal) ; 
Treuttel, Wurtz, and Co.; T. and T. Boosey; and W. and J. 


Of whom may be had, also by Dr. Noehden, 
A Grammar of the German Language, 6th 
edition, 12mo. 10s. 6d. boards. e 
Exercises for Writing German according to 
the Rules of Grammar, 5th edition, 12mo. 8s. boards. 








In demy 4to. price 21s. tastefully bound and It, oF 2 2 jen- 
didly bound b u ing 30 highiy finished 


‘ISHER'S DRAWING-ROOM canae. 
BOOK; with <r ++ 
Gite te eit ere 

Of friends and old affections. 
ais ana ate ote 


Fisher, Soa, an@Co. Newgate Street. 





Tn 12mo. price 5s. 6d. in pias, 


SSAYS on INTERESTING and 
USEFUL SUBJECTS, with a few Introductory Re- 
marks on English Composition ; designed to assist Youth in the 
Style and Arrangement of Themes. 
By E. JOHNSON. 
Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. oan 's Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall 


St. Michael, Crooked Lane. 
Containing 80 pages handsomely printed in 8vo. with a Copper- 
plate Frontispiece, and 5 Wood Engravings (to be completed in 
about Six Parts), Part I. price 5s. or on royal paper, with Proof 
impressions, 7s. 6d. of 
THE HISTORY and ANTIQUITIES of 
the PARISH and CHURCH of ST. MICHAEL, 
Crooked Lane, London; including an Account of Roman and 
other Discoveries in making the Excavations for the New London 
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Established School Books. 
The 12th edition of 


XERCISES on the GLOBES and MAPS; 
inters with some Historical, Biographical, Chro- 
nological, Mythol |» and Miscellaneous Information—on a 
New Plan. To which are added, Questions for Examination, 

designed for the Use of Young Ladies. 

By the late WILLIAM BUTLER. 
With an Appendix, by HOMAS the Bourn, Stars may be easily 
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known. 
Teacher of Waites S 


Arith 





an 
mo. pay 
London: Sold by J. Hares; ; Harvey and Darton; Simpkin and 
Marshall; and J. Gilberts. 
_ Of whom may be obtained, by the same Author, 
Arithmetical Questions, on a New Plan, 
10th edition, 12mo. 6s. bound. ‘ 
Chronological and Biographical Exercises, 
9th edition, 12mo. 7s. 6d. bound. 
Geographical Exercises on the New Testa. 
ment. 4th edition, 12mo. 5s. 6d. bound. 
Miscellaneous Questions in English History 
and Biography. 3d edition, 12mo. 4s. b 


Arithmetical Tables. “Toth ‘edit. 8d. stitched, 


Bourn’s Gazetteer of the most Remarkable 
Places in the World. 3d edition, 8vo. 18s. bound. 
Bourn’s Biographical Copies. 1s. 


Published at Vienna, in 1831, Pas F. C.  Czbrnig, 


ESCRIPTION of the OPENING of the 

FREE PORT of VENICE; with interesting Observa- 

tions on the Present State of Commerce between England, France, 
and Austria. 


EBRETT’S PEERAGE, corrected to the 


Present Time, with the Arms of the New Peers, will be 
published in a few days. 








With 10 highly finished Line Engravings, price 12s. in 


LE rkey morocco, 


TALISMAN ; Morceaux Choisis, iné. 
London: Longman, Rees, on Brown, Green, and Longman. 


dits, de Li 





BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 


In consequence of the great demand, and to avoid a partial deli- 
very, it has been found necessary to postpone till Monday the 
16th of ree the publication of Part 4 °9 — five 
highly finished Engravings, price only 2s. 


FINDE® S LANDSCAPE ILLUSTRA. 
‘S to Mr. Murray's first com’ fate a uniform 
edition of the LIFE antl WORKS of LORD 
Part I. illust¥Pative of Vol. I. will ame 
1. Loch-na-gar in the Highlands of Scotland—Stanfield. 2 
Lisbon, Belem Castle—Stanfield. 3. Yanina—Stanfield. 4. Co- 
rinth— ee 5. rsp of * a of ee from a 
Drepiagmede b ap haw ae ep the year 1812. 
Johan Murray, avery Se ft; sold also by’ Charles Tilt, 
Fleet Street. 











Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet ee 
In monthly volumes, small 8vo. 6s. in cloth. 
On Feb. Ist, in 1 vol. being Vol. XXVIII. of the above, 


ISTORY of the ITALIAN 
a 
ay -C, L. de SISMONDI. 
m March 1}, ritish Military Commanders, Vol. II. 
Pubiabod Jan. 2, Manufacture of Porcelain and Glass, 1 Vol. 
London: Longman and Co.; and John Taylor. 





As Printed for the House of Commons. 
In a few days, in royal 8vo. with Maps, Plans, Tables, &c. 


OPULATION RETURNS, 1831.—A 

Comparative Account of the Population of Great Britain 

in the Years 1801, 1811, 1821, and 1831; with the Annual Value 

of Real Property in the Year 1815. cae a a of Pro- 
tees in the Inquiry the Families 

vierten- and the duration of Bite, as sgequres by the Population 

Act, 1831. By J. RICKMAN, 

With an Appendix, containing an feces of the Spasmodic 
Cholera of the 14th Century, A.D. 1345—1349. Extracted from 
the History of Edward III. by Joshua Barnes, B.D. 1688. 

fl cnsseast Published by E. puters 64, New Bond Street. 


iL LLUSTRATIONS of of POLITICAL 
ECONOMY, in a Series of Tales. 
By HARRIET MARTINEAU 
Tobe ublished Monthly. No. I. Life in the Wilds, will ap- 
pear on Feb. Ist, 1832, price Is. 
ondon: Charles Fox, 67, Paternoster Row. 











Bridge yo penned and Historic: 
Boar’s Head Tavern, Eastchea 
London: Sold by Harvey and Darton, Gracechurch Street; 
J.and A. Arch, Cornhill; Smith and Elder, Cornhill ; Effing- 
ham Wilson, Royal Exchange; J. Bats. Cannon Street ; 3 and 
J. E. Gubbins, Wellington Street, Stran 
Subscribers’ names will also be received be the Churchwardens 
of St. any Crooked Lane; by T. Saunders, Esq. F.S.A 
1, Queen Street Place, Southwark Brideet by Mr. William Her- 
bert, Librarian, Guildhall; and by Mr. James Powell, Printer, 
Hand Court, Upper Thames Street. 
in Bro. price 128. § n n board . 
IBLICAL NOTES and "‘DISSERTA- 
TIONS, chiefly intended to confirm and illustrate the 
Doctrine of the Deity of Christ; with some Remarks on the 
Practical Importance of that Doctrine. 
By JOSEPH JOHN GURNEY. 
Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard,and 
Waterloo Place, Pall Mall; and J. and A. Arch, Cornhill. 


In a few days will be published, 
BSERVATIONS on the PESTILEN- 


TIAL CHOLERA, -“ it appeared at Sunderland in the 
Months of November and mber, 1831; and on the Measures 
taken for its Prevention and Core 
INS WORTH, Esq. M.R.C.8.B. &c. 
Messrs. Ebers and Co. 27, Old Bond Street. 
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